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" Sir, 

We require three sticks and a half. Please 
do it while the boy waits. 
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Something like this sort of demand has from 
time to time called the following papers into 
existence. They were for the most part written 
on the spur of the moment, and while the 
printer's boy waited, to fill hungry columns or 
pages. They are now collected as specimens 
of a process which may be described as think- 
ing in ink. If they were worth writing, they 
may perhaps be worth reading. That they will 
be so regarded by, at least, one of my readers 
I am assured, and to her I offer this little volume 
as a tribute of affection and esteem. 

J. M. G. 



SECOND EDITION. 

Some of my critics while admitting that if 
the notes and sketches in "While the 'Boy' 
Waits" had been worth writing, they would 
have been worth reprinting, rejected the hypo- 
thesis. Others more generous predicted success , 
for this little venture. The kindly - expressed 
hope has been realised, and in issuing a Second 
Edition, I have added "other papers," I fear no 
better, but I trust not worse, than those received 
with so niuch forbearance in 1873. 

J. M. G. 
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I. 
NEWSPAPER - READERS. 

The readers of newspapers constitute a very re- 
markable variety of the human species, worthy 
of attention for the number and dissimilarity of 
their tastes, habits and predilections, but not 
hitherto told off into classes as their peculiarities 
suggest and in a certain sense require they should 
be. The old-fashioned " Constant reader " is ap- 
parently dying out in consequence of some mys- 
terious Darwinian process of extinction. Possibly 
the food on which this particular class subsisted has 
failed. They have never been so numerous in con- 
nection with the daily press as with the weekly ; 
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and as periodicals published every twenty-four 
hours are rapidly superseding those which make 
their appearance at intervals of a hundred and 
sixty-eight, the order of intellect which flourished 
on the latter kind of pabulum may also soon 
be superseded. The patron of the daily press 
is the very antithesis of the " Constant reader." 
His style of reading is more cursory ; he has 
none of the faith so sedulously cherished and 
loudly professed by his progenitdr. He never 
spells his paper from title to imprint ; seldom 
believes what he reads ; has little or no awe of 
the "we;" does not suppose the editor to be 
omnipresent and know everything, and more than 
suspects he is only an average mortal after, 
all. With the substitution of the " inconstant," if 
we may so call him, for the "constant" reader, 
a decided change has come over the character 
of newspaper literature. Poetry has ceased to be 
a staple of the journalistic supply. Natural his- 
tory is no longer served up in paragraphs, except 
on very rare occasions, such as on a reappear- 
ance of tho^ea-serpent, the enfolding of a whole 
boat's crew in the fins of a devil-fish, or something 
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novel or effective in the swallowing propensity of 
a super-gigantic shark. Ghost stories are almost 
dead lumber, and narratives of marvellous adven- 
ture and hair-breadth escape in the far-off — some- 
where, are altogether unsaleable. The changes 
which have taken place beneath the surface are 
even greater than these superficial tokens imply. 
When there was a whole week to prepare the repast 
served up with so much delicacy before him, the 
newspaper reader was content to feed on litera- 
ture more or less elaborate, and more or less im- 
proving ; now that the practical time at the dis- 
posal of the journalist is half-a-dozen hours, the 
reader demands a pyrotechnic display of wit, an 
ebullition of sentiment, and an avalanche of argu- 
ment, which would have driven the last generation 
of newspaper manufacturers mad by its very men- 
tion. Imagine for one moment the mightinesses 
of the press of 1773 required to roll off a concise 
confession of faith on a scheme of European 
politics of which they were profoundly ignorant 
exactly one hour and three-quarters before going 
to press ; or an accurate digest of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer's proposals, to be in type, ready 
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for the lynx-eyed criticism of an opposition organ, 
two hours after the conclusion of the speech in 
Parliament. The thing looks impossible ; never- 
theless, it is done. He who writes must be able 
to write running ; and if he is not tolerably 
well up in his reserve stock of knowledge, he will 
certainly fail. But we are off the rails. The sub- 
ject is newspaper readers, and a very funny and 
suggestive subject they make. 

The manner in which the reader handles his 
paper bespeaks his character. The good husband 
and father, of small means, buys a paper regu- 
larly at some shop or of a particular vendor on 
his way home, and peruses it in the bosom of his 
family, reading the choice passages aloud. The 
well-to-do citizen is regularly supplied at his break- 
fast table, and the sheet, being carefully dried, is 
conned with a method worthy of a better cause. 
He looks at the money article, the latest news, 
and with a censorial eye he scans the editorial. 
The pushing man of commerce always reads, and 
generally buys his paper on his way down to busi- 
ness, and devours, first the telegrams, then the 
stocks, and, if there be time, takes a glance at 
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the cause c/Mre, whether in the Divorce Court or 
at Queen's Bench. He has an end in view. His 
business requires him to be well posted up in the 
newest news, and he finds especial facilities in the 
material for a little bit of banter on 'Change or in 
the counting-house. A very eclectic but merciless 
reader is the genuine money-maker. The humble 
clerk reads chiefly the police reports and the scan- 
dal. The young, gentleman of fast and fashionable 
proclivities never reads at all, or only the sporting 
intelligence. The cool routine plodder unfolds his 
paper, the dilletante, particularly " genteel," or artis- 
tically minded cuts it ; the impatient, the dashing, 
and superior people generally, tear it. Those jour- 
nals which condescend to express their printing-ink 
sentiments on paper that tears always the wrong 
way, stand no chance with this latter class of pa- 
trons and patronesses. Ladies are again becoming 
great newspaper readers. We say " again," because 
in the whilom days of weekly publication they 
were among the most enterprising and constant 
of readers. After the press became journalistic 
in the true sense of the term, they gave up 
reading and took to studying the pictures in the 
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illustrated periodicals. To the falling away of 
feminine readers the world owes the loss of ephe- 
meral . poetry. When the ladies ceased to read 
the love-sick and sentimental poetasters forbore to 
gush. It is impossible not to feel that out of the 
evil came good. Now, however, there is a revival. 
How far* we are indebted for this boon to Miss 
Becker, and the class of strong-minded women 
generally, it may be equally polite and convenient 
not to inquire. Or whether the discovery that, with 
their increased facilities for reporting, better ac- 
counts of the remarkable events occurring in the 
world of fashion and romance are to be obtained 
from the daily than from the weekly newspapers, 
has produced a revulsion of feeling in favour of 
the former, certain it is that the tenderer portion 
of mankind are beginning to manifest a remarkable 
increase of interest in the daily press, and, as 
might have been expected, there are already not 
a few magnificent giantesses as well as Goliaths 
who wield the goose-quill. 

These are only a few stray thoughts about news- 
paper readers. The natural history of the class 
has yet to be written. For the people who do 
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not read newspapers there can be nothing but 
pity. Anyone who has missed his daily paper 
— not being concerned in the production of that 
commodity of course — must have felt how entirely 
the happiness and energy of his whole life are 
dependent upon the daily dose of wisdom served 
out to him by the purveyors of news and ready- 
made opinions. As a matter of fact, very few 
opinions are home-made at the present day. 
The exertion would probably be too severe for 
private effort. Under reserve, however, it may 
be confessed that we have something more than 
a suspicion of an under-current of opinion which 
is not of the newspaper or newspapery. But 
we now speak of that upper-crust class of con- 
victions which society professes to entertain, and 
which as a matter of fact it does cherish after 
a certain languid sort of fashion. These are all 
born of the press. There are those who take their 
newspaper lightly, and those who make a business 
of it. The former amuse themselves, the latter 
live upon the daily dole of knowledge. These 
last are the class for whom journalists write and 
editors cater ; they are the impressionable part of 
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mankind, and when the press is said to form public 
opinion and influence thought, it is by a process 
of infusion and pounding administered to readers 
of this deferential class. Those who fear the 
power of the press chiefly dread its influence upon 
this particular description of reader, the people 
whose educational acquirements and staple of 
information are derived from newspapers. They 
make up the great bulk of the public, and hence 
by an inverse process " public opinion " comes to 
be reflected in the newspapers, and journals ac- 
quire the prestige of being its organs. The pro- 
fessors of homespun thought and " original " — that 
is to say individual — ideas, have died out as a class 
like the knights' errant of chivalry, or the priva- 
teers of an age upon which we look with kindly 
commiseration. The apparition of an organ pro- 
fessing to be original might be a nine days' 
wonder, but no one would seriously believe in it. 
We have ceased to reverence genius — we have 
become " practical." 
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II. 

NEWSPAPER. WRITERS. 

There is excellent reason why the professors 
of journalism should be limned. While their 
productions are public property, they themselves 
preserve a strict incognito. They are not like 
the writers of books, who go about labelled 
with the titles of their works. For aught the 
diner-out, the lounger at his club, or the toiler 
over the heath and stubble knows to the con- 
trary, the individual with whom he is brought 
into the closest contact may be the author of 
those tremendous "we's" in that morning's Thun- 
derer; or the genius who so dexterously dis- 
sected in the previous Saturday the last accession 
to the stock of light literature. There are 
more reasons than are dreamt of in the popular 
philosophy why the workers of the press are 
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not ambitious of personal notoriety, but that 
which lies on the surface is sufficient. An 
introduction to the curious public would, in too 
many cases, incur a very serious risk of breaking 
the charm. English journalism owes much to 
mystery. A superstitious respect for the un- 
known is a trait in the national character, 
and it comes out most strongly, perhaps, in the 
matter of current intelligence. Tell a man that a 
certain person whom you are prepared to name has 
narrated a marvellous adventure, and he will deem 
it a point of honour not to be taken in. Tell him 
you saw it in the papers, and he believes it incon- 
tinently^ Who put it there is a matter of profound 
indifference. He has no desire to be told. The 
respectable anonymous is his idol, and he would 
rather consent to be crushed to death by his own 
particular Juggernaut than tolerate an iconoclast. 
If, however, the case were different, and the British 
public were as inquisitive as they are now devoid 
of curiosity, it is highly improbable they could pick 
up any considerable amount of information. 

Who among the passing multitude would suspect 
that the railway station brougham that draws up 
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with a feeble crash, smacking strongly of three 
shillings and sixpence an hour, at the door of the 
penny Illuminator, brings its "brilliant" contributor 
on his weekly visit to town for the double purpose of 
cashing-up and collecting instructions ? He is not 
retained exclusively on any one periodical, and 
would scorn to enter into such an arrangement. 
It is because the round of his offices — or, as he is 
pleased to call them, his publishers — is so numerous, 
that it is more economical to retain the "brougham" 
for the day than to indulge in a succession of han- 
soms. Not that the brilliant contributor ever thinks 
seriously of expense. He has only to sit down for 
half or three-quarters of an hour — as the whim 
takes him — to coin money. He began his career by 
writing for love and by inspiration, but a tolerably 
long experience of work for the press has proved 
that it is apt to become monotonous as a pure 
pastime, and after a while comes to be pleasing only 
as it is paid for. The brilliant contributor is 
generally loud of voice, and bold, to the extent of 
being boisterous, in his demeanour, a glib and 
grandiose talker, full of anecdote, a walking em- 
porium of quotations, and as ready to dash off a 
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pleasant paper for padding, or a leading article, on 
anything or nothing indifferently, as to endorse a 
cheque, or crack a bottle of claret. He is a Bohe- 
mian and " a child of nature ; " at home everywhere 
and his own master nowhere; a citizen of the world, 
but of an order which the world is very much in- 
clined to disown, and on which, in the long run, it 
seldom looks with an eye of favour. It is amused 
by him, but nothing more. There is another variety 
of the brilliant contributor, who stands in relation 
to the last as the jackdaw to the peacock. He has 
neither the physique nor the nerve-power necessary 
to play the character. His whole being is set in a 
minor key, with a shrill, weak, piping falsetto as 
the fitting exponent of his diminutive nature. 
His most brilliant pyrotechnics are mere pretty 
drawing-room fireworks — flashy, noisy, and very 
prone to go off without either light or sound to 
dignify the explosion. A most uncertain genius is 
the lesser " brilliant ;" every now and again he is 
full of promise, and as often the humble and apolo- 
getic instrument of a signal collapse. He is like! 
a public singer with a small stock of songs, or 
a fashionable preacher with a limited number of 
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very select sermons. He writes himself out almost 
before he has settled down to an engagement, and 
his life is a chain of experiments equally distaste- 
ful to himself and everybody connected with him. 
He is unpunctual and full of excuses, reckless in 
undertakings and remiss in discharging literary 
obligations, always groping his way through a 
financial fog, and perpetually suppliant for the 
inestimable convenience of " a little cheque." 

The family of critics are terrible fellows. 
Accustomed to scathe others, they are of all 
men themselves the most sensitive. Whatever 
his particular line may be, literary, musical, or 
dramatic, the operator not only regards his 
province as sacred to his own ideas, but he en- 
tertains a deep inner conviction that he is the 
only, or, at least, the more prominent, member 
of a very small clique who enjoy a monopoly of 
wisdom and wit in their special department. 
Here and there are gracious exceptions to the 
class, but, as a body, they are clever to a de- 
gree, and proportionately opinionated. Next in 
order of impracticability. is the gentleman writer 
who wields his pen for fame and the noblest 
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aims alone. Not that this distinguished individual 
has any practical aversion to cash. On the 
contrary, he not unfrequently displays the most 
unmistakeable anxiety on the subject of prompt 
and large payments, but he wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that he does not write for 
the sake of sordid lucre, and that his every im- 
pulse takes its rise jn the most unselfish desire 
to benefit his species. Naturally, such a man is 
a mitigated nuisance. He is amenable to no 
law, measurable by no standard, responsive 
to no appeal. He must be taken for what 
he is worth, and used, while in his simplicity 
he conceives that he is using others. Then 
there is the " erudite " contributor, generally a 
reviewer, who has always some particular work 
in his eye for which he will be greatly obliged 
if the editor will at once just put down his 
name. If that functionary is rash enough to 
signify his assent, the scholar takes the oppor- 
tunity of reminding him at exceedingly short 
intervals of "the promise " until his wish is grati- 
fied. As a rule the writer in question is a man 
of genuine ability ; the only practical difficulty 
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is to get out of him what he knows in a read- 
able form, so that it may not be necessary to 
put the public through a course of special train- 
ing in order to make him intelligible. 

The " occasional " contributors are of divers 
moulds and calibre. Not a few are strongly 
impressed with the conviction that they have an 
" idea " to be worked out, but never succeed 
in making quite clear to anyone but themselves 
what that idea really is. Gentlemen of this 
.description make sudden incursions upon the edi- 
torial sanctum in great excitement, or pen hasty 
notes marked " immediate," with the smallest 
practical result in a large proportion of cases, 
simply because they either do not understand or 
cannot explain what it is they really propose to do, 
and it is cruel to allow them to speculate. For 
the rest, occasional contributors are earnest, plod- 
ding writers who, apart from certain besetting sins, 
such as sending the same contribution simultane- 
ously to two or more periodicals, and quite unin- 
tentionally saying the same thing several times 
over, or reproducing at every possible and impos- 
sible opportunity a reminiscence from the classics, 
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or furtive spoils from the technicalities of a 
favourite science, are in many respects the best 
and most useful of contributors to a daily 
journal. The man who writes about something 
he thoroughly understands is especially likely to 
threw some new light on it or to enhance the value 
of the information already possessed. 

The genus contributor comprises every va- 
riety of the " hack." The epithet is not com- 
plimentary, and in a certain sense it may be pro- 
fane as applied to the struggling geniuses who 
group under this head, but it is expressive, and, 
on the whole, accurate. What the " general 
utility " man may be in a provincial theatre, or the 
confidential clerk or foreman in a private house 
of business, is the stock writer on a journal. He 
manufactures copy, with more or less celerity, on 
almost any subject that may turn up in the shape 
of raw material. His qualification for the duty 
is a facility for the rapid stringing together of 
sentences more or less like English, and the occa- 
sional possibility of throwing in an idea should 
any such strange commodity happen at any time 
to fall to his lot in the universal scramble. The 
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regular routineer rests content with general pro- 
ficiency in . his limited art, and, on the whole, is 
perhaps the man to whom the general public are 
most indebted. But every now and again there 
crops up in the multitude of men of this class 
a being who is a burden to himself and a source 
of anxiety to everybody about him. His life-long 
progress is one continuous hallucination to the 
effect that he is- a person of genius. He is am- 
bitious and determined. What he is precisely 
struggling for no one knows — he does not know 
himself. If he happens to be clever, the case is 
complicated to a degree absolutely confounding. 
He is censorious in respect to all he does not 
do himself, and morbidly anxious about whatever 
he undertakes. He has always some long-sighted 
object to be obtained. He is ever fighting- for 
a principle. A " grievance " is the particular prey 
for which he is perpetually on the alert, and 
when he pounces on it his lucubrations are re- 
morseless. He is often unreal, frequently impracti- 
cable, and every now and again absolutely Utopian. 
If the number of such choice spirits of the press 
were only a little larger, the journals would edit 
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themselves, or, in any case, there would be few 
editors, properly so called,, willing to, undertake 
the task of conducting them. To handle a team 
with such a leader, must be like driving tandem 
through Donnybrook Fair. The ins-and-outs of 
life in the world of newspapers are decidedly 
peculiar, and the writers are almost as strangely 
different in their habits, tastes, and propensities, 
as the readers. 
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III. 

«'N0 NEWS." 

Why " Vesuvius," or " Freemasonry," or even 
the ethico-social position of the " North American 
Indians ?" Simply because there is no news, 
nothing to write about, and, still worse, no " peg " 
to hang anything upon, even if something readable 
could be written. The public judges only by 
results, and has no idea how important a part 
the " peg " plays in their production. The expe- 
rienced reader of newspapers must be familiar 
with instances of cleverly-written and possibly 
instructive articles which somehow fell flat. 
The explanation was that they were put in to 
fill up space. It is during the holiday season 
that this paucity of news commonly occurs ; and 
periodicals with small staffs of contributors are 
reduced to the dire necessity of reproducing 
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vast quantities of no doubt very interesting, 
but slightly irrelevant matter, apropos of nothing — 
except the extremity which calls them out of 
curious pigeon-holes, or, at a pinch, requires that 
they should be run off by measure, with neatness 
and despatch, by the ever ready, but certainly not 
very original, " hack." 

Given " a peg" — that is to say some scrap of news 
or incident of passing interest — upon which to 
hang a string of historical, argumentative, or moral 
reflections, and it is always easy to obtain any 
quantity which may be necessary of that uncertain 
but generally redundant commodity known as 
printer's " copy." The practical difficulty is to 
connect the valuable material, which everybody in 
the most remote degree connected with the press 
would seem to possess, with anything which will 
induce the public to read it. The table-talker who 
has a good story to tell can generally manage to 
bring it into notice by some simple device. A par- 
ticularly genial specimen of the single-barrelled 
order of conversationalists was in the habit of in- 
troducing an interesting narrative, the proper "peg" 
for which was the report of a gun, by stamping the 
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heel of his boot heavily on the ground under the 
mahogany. He would then remark, " That is very 
like a gun," and plunge at once into the recital 
of his story. The writer unhappily cannot have 
recourse to so innocent an artifice. Hence 
the difficulty in which he is placed ; hence 
also the loss to the public of many an interest- 
ing, and perhaps important, communication. Mean- 
while, the mere admission that a difficulty of 
this nature exists, is equivalent to the confession 
that, in some marvellous way, it is occasionally -got 
over, at least by the more enterprising, of the 
geniuses who make a business of enlightening the 
community. The repeated frauds, some times 
too leniently described as *' jokes," played off 
upon the press, make it pretty clear that a practice 
of, if not an organization for, concocting news, 
distinctly intended to give rise to, or supply 
ground for comment, has been long in exist- 
ence, and is at the present moment in full work- 
ing order. The number of pieces of " special 
intelligence," either entirely without foundation or 
strangely misrepresented, going "the round" of the 
news- market is perfectly appalling. This is, of 
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course, a very serious phase of the subject, and 
one which would require to be treated in a 
manner unsuited to the present vein ; but a modi- 
fied version of the same device doubtless serves 
the turn of many an ambitious or prolific news- 
monger during the season when newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals of every description are 
particularly empty, and editors and sub-editors are 
especially likely to be taken unawares. 

A mild but mischievous expedient, to which it 
is too much the practice to resort, is what is 
familiarly known as "writing up" a subject, 
perhaps exceedingly small and scarcely note- 
worthy in itself, so as to make it sensational. 
An unusually large number of experts would ap- 
pear to devote their genius to this enterprise 
during a war. Slight encounters between out- 
lying pickets are magnified into "general en- 
gagements." A score of men placed Aors de 
combat grows to a fearful slaughter, and the 
reverse of a reconnoitring or foraging party is 
represented as the signal defeat of an advanc- 
ing army. Thus much is done by "writing 
up." The official who concocts the contents- 
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bills next takes his exaggerated and sometimes 
distorted view of the matter at disposal, and, 
finally, the newsboys and hawkers of the paper 
multiply, enlarge, and heighten the effect. The 
general result is in this way fully accounted 
for. Much the same sort of thing, only in a less 
degree, happens continually with regard to ordi- 
nary news during the dull season. The funda- 
mental error lies in the existence of a mischievous 
competition, based upon a false presumption. 
Newspapers have got into the same embarrass- 
ing position in respect to their news, which 
the powers of Europe occupy in regard to 
their armaments. Each must needs outrun the 
other, and facts suffer in the general scramble. 
A general disarmament, or, at least, a compact 
against the use of particularly heavy guns carrying 
projectiles more formidable than our progenitors 
of the long-bow ever dreamt of, is devoutly to 
be desired by moderate men of all parties, and 
every nationality. But how is this to be brought 
about } The practice of using explosive bullets — 
those scandalously personal paragraphs which once 
lacerated the social fabric, and tore hearts and 
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characters with remorseless cruelty — has fallen into 
well-deserved contempt. The public must not, 
however, suppose that the constructions of these 
diabolical machines have been shamed out of 
their misdeeds, or are grown weary of their work. 
Quite as many mines would be sprung under the 
surface of society as of old, only that no respect- 
able journal will now lend its columns to the 
deed, and the law has happily made the practice 
criminal. The question of the moment is how to 
bring about an agreement by which the recourse 
to those huge " carcases " of mingled fact, fiction, 
sarcasm, and sententious criticism, which the heavy 
ordnance of the press is perpetually projecting 
into the midst of society, and which so severely 
shake and try its cohesion, may be abandoned. 
It IS the great sensations which the world has now 
to dread, the paralysing causes of alarm, the 
panic-producers, the earthquakes that make brave 
men tremble, strong spirits grow faint, and brains 
built to rule empires and carry vast enterprises 
to completion, reel and falter to their undoing 
How many of the disturbing forces which destroy 
peace and amity between nations, mar the cordial 
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understanding and reciprocity of interests between 
different classes of society, and uproot the confi- 
dence which is the foundation of all commercial 
prosperity, have been born of the want of " news. " 
We have said that the wild competition which 
works so much mischief is based on a wrong 
presumption. This is the fact. The press has 
created the greed for news, and now excuses 
itself for the immensity and too unscrupulous 
character of the supply, by a pretence that the 
appetite is insatiable. " The public wi/l have 
news," say the newspapers, " and we must furnish 
it, even if the only conditions under which we 
can do so are such as render it impossible to 
exercise more than the smallest care for au- 
thenticity, and scarcely any at all as to the 
expediency of publication. This argument is iden- 
tical with that which the managers of theatres 
employ when they persist in producing nothing 
but bad burlesques, and poor sensational pieces, 
appealing only to the morbid instincts of the 
playgoing community. It is an argument that 
ought to be held up to ridicule. It is the weak 
pleading of a self-created habit as the apojogy 
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for a perpetual fault. The crushing answer lies on 
the surface. Give the public really readable and 
interesting information, and they will not only 
be perfectly satisfied, but prefer it to trashy 
and untrustworthy news. The practical difficulty 
of maintaining the supply of good material does 
not excuse the substitution of pestilent nonsense for 
sober reason, or fiction for fact. Nor can any 
scarcity offer a respectable apology for dressing 
up such " news " as there is with fanciful and 
highly-coloured decorations, meant to make it 
more attractive, but robbing it of all its value. It 
would be better, and incomparably more honour- 
able, to publish blank columns; or reduce the 
size of the conventional broad-sheet, if genuine 
material is deficient in quantity, than eke out 
fact by fiction when there is " no news." 
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IV. 

THE FINE ART OF ADVERTISING. 

Systematic advertising is a phenomenon of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and its 
method has not been satisfactorily explained. 
No reasonable thinker can suppose the public 
are to any large extent directly influenced by 
the announcements which meet the eye at every 
turn, and bespeak patronage for purveyors of every 
conceivable commodity. One does not order a 
complete set of masticators from Professor Odontos 
because the advantages of his system are set forth 
in the choicest of phrases, and with the aid of the 
most expressive of portraitures, oh every hoarding. 
People do not hasten to secure for themselves or 
their friends the advantages of burial in coffins 
warranted to keep out the damp, or magnificent 
hearses with irreproachable appointments, because 
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Messrs. Mouldy and their coadjutors, and the 
' Coaly Cemetery Company, cover the walls with 
panoramas which are perfectly irresistible. Nor, 
as a rule, do mothers requiring feeding bottles for 
their precious little babies, or gentlemen anxious 
to imperil their limbs on bicycles, and buyers 
generally, go out expressly to consult the mural 
repertory of useful knowledge in moments of dif- 
ficulty. The literature of the streets forms a vast 
encyclopaedia of things to be known — a directory, 
a dictionary, a vade mecum, contributed by men 
and women of the time who are their own par- 
ticular friends, artists, commentators, and trum- 
peters. But the work is designed less for re- 
ference than for general suggestion. It is intended 
to instil into the public mind, by a variety of 
expedients carefully adapted to the requirements of 
the several classes of readers, various scraps of in- 
formation which, it is hoped, may some day reflect 
substantial benefit upon their authors. By the 
aid of this educational machinery we are being 
continuously instructed. The process is not 
expensive, and, on the whole, it is successful. 
What a pity some energetic promoter of national 
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education does not appropriate the idea, and 
placard surrounding objects with the lore of pri- 
mers, geographies, arithmetics, or, perhaps, teach 
languages without a master by printing convertible 
terms in parallel columns. The field of specu- 
lative possibilities which opens up to view at the 
bare thought of such a procedure is almost over- 
powering. 

Everybody knows that to induce or cajole 
an average child into learning a few lessons 
daily, without repining, is a task of almost 
superhuman difficulty, and requires special train- 
ing. To impress the general public with know- 
ledge which they have no immediate cause to 
acquire, is a feat scarcely less formidable. The 
only chance is to stimulate curiosity by some 
device ; to provoke inquiry by the creation of 
a mystery; or to get the subject matter of the 
communication into the cranium by a process of 
mehtal absorption performed unconsciously. By 
holding a rose perpetually under the nose of the 
most insensate of mortals, he may in time be in- 
duced to notice its delicious fragrance, and, in the 
end, he may even be grateful for the effort made 
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for his improvement The work of advertising 
has many features in common with such a labour 
of love. Men and women who have no practical 
acquaintance with the inconveniences of washing- 
day, can, by dint of hard staring at, or rather being 
stared at, by a splendid work of art which 
all must remember to have seen on the hoardings, 
come to take in the idea that Somebody's washing- 
powder, or Somebody else's washing-machine, will 
enable the middle-class housewife to welcome her 
husband with beaming smiles in a beautiful new 
dress, when, without the aid of these appliances, 
she could, not appear at all, or in a very sorry 
plight of domesticity. In like manner the most 
uninquiring mind is provoked to investigate the 
conundrum, whereof the answer is, " because it 
keeps stiff in wet weather :" and in consequence 
becomes aware that his laundress ought to use a 
particular starch. Taking in knowledge in this 
way is very like swallowing nauseous drugs in jam. 
Still one is all the better for it in the end, and 
who that has been lured into the toils of an adver- 
tisement is in his heart sorry for the attention 
obtained by false pretences ? It is worth while to 
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examine the system of street advertising somewhat 
more closely. It comprehends a specific appeal to 
every class of observers : to those who run, and 
those who stand ; to those who can read, and such 
as must be taught by pictures ; to those who are 
willing to receive knowledge on easy terms, or 
will even consent to peruse whole columns of close 
print, and to those who set their faces as a flint 
against every description of unasked information, 
and regard the term advertisement as synonymous 
with humbug. 

The literature of the streets is very commonly 
addressed to several classes at once with con- 
siderable ingenuity. It is, therefore, easier to 
classify advertisements than the people adver- 
tised. Plain, straightforward announcements of 
undoubted fact, such as Jupiter Minor has " the 
largest circulation in the world," "The Blue 
Sauce is the best," "Everybody should see the 
' Turn of the Toss,* " Mangnall's " Trousers are the 
cheapest," The Royal Blank Theatre is " the most 
accessible house in all London," are made with 
the simple purpose of piling up the assertions of 
a truth which 'it is desired should be ingrained. 
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Upon any other theory, it, of course, would be im- 
possible to explain the repetition of facts patent 
to the world above, around, and even beneath. 
There is a popular feeling that what everybody 
says must be right. The advertiser not only 
adopts the doctrine, but turns it into a precept. 
He makes everybody and everything say what 
he wishes, and thus creates a " truth " in his own 
interest. One of the most astounding examples 
of success in this process of faith, if not fact, 
creation, is to be found in the popular belief in 
the virtue of the medicaments of Anybody, the 
excellency of the wines of Westphalia, the elec- 
tricity of the chains of Dustman, and the cheap- 
ness and durability of the vestments of Shoddy 
and Son. Without for a moment impugning the 
intrinsic value of many popular commodities, it 
is a notorious circumstance that their fame has 
been made by advertising. Exactly the same 
process has made many of the " celebrities '* of the 
day. By name paraded on every wall and hoard- 
ing, or by cartes in the shop windows, they have 
become familiar, and familiarity not only breeds 
contempt but produces fame. Advertisements 
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awakening interest and securing attention by- 
exciting curiosity stand next in the order of 
efficacy. The exhibition of a name without a 
word of explanation as to the character or func- 
tions of the individual designated is a valuable 
expedient. In spite of themselves, the public 
will feel a certain curiosity to know something 
of " the only Jones." The same result is brought 
about by an unintelligible communication, e.^. 
"For a consideration." Inquiry is also provoked 
by the use of characters caviare to the general, 
as " OeoSaypa" or by turning the letters upside 
down, and by spelling words on the phonetic 
principle. Placards placed sideways or obliquely 
are wonderfully effective. Another class of adver- 
tisements are "sensational." The most remark- 
able expedient perhaps is the distribution of hand- 
bills from the car of a balloon. This is not 
a new idea. It was practised with great success 
some years ago, when the famous balloon with 
the double car discharging fireworks in the 
air was making its ascents. The public used 
to treasure the handbills from the clouds with 
strange interest in those days. However, the 
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the idea is worth reproducing, and, in the absence 
of originality it does duty for novelty. Pictorial 
advertisements have a speciality of their own ; 
they teach without the use of words, or, at most, 
only a few words. The enormous placards which 
reproduce scenes from plays are a class distinct 
in themselves. The most noticeable feature they 
offer for contemplation is their general untruth- 
fulness. Placards setting forth the glories of 
people and things with a commercial purpose 
are as various as the diverse tastes of adver- 
tisers and the means at their disposal can 
make them. Sometimes their proportions are 
colossal, as in the recent mural portraits of the 
Uncongenial Twins and the Cerulean Beauty ; at 
other times they rely less on their size than on 
the brilliancy of their colouring for effect. In 
the estimation of their authors and issuers, 
doubtless, these pictures are works of art. With 
respect to their intrinsic worth perhaps the least 
said the better. As a whole, however, it may 
be affirmed that of late years there has been 
an improvement in the style of pictorial adver- 
tisements. Here and there in the crowd we 
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see evidences of more than ordinary ingenuity 
of design. For example — what could possibly 
be more impressive than the superb picture of 
a terrestial globe bowling along like a cricket- 
ball delivered underhand by some celestial slow 
bowler, which advertises a particular journal ? 
Again, what more appropriate illustration of the 
marvellous effects of cattle food could be devised 
than the splendid partite picture of race-horse, 
hunter, short-horn, and southdown which a while 
ago decorated every hoarding ? Let the unappre- 
ciative mortal who opines that the world does not 
advance with due diligence, compare these pro- 
ductions of the artist advertiser with similar works 
of years ago, and say if there be no progress. 

Repetition is the great source of power. Once 
get a name or an idea into the memory, no matter 
how, it will crop up usefully at some propitious 
moment to the advertiser's benefit. The very 
confusion of thought is an advantage. A name, 
it may be, is lodged in the mind ; in a moment 
of difficulty it asserts its presence ; the intending 
purchaser of some article forgets how he heard 
the name, the mystery makes it famous, and the 
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advertiser gains the benefit of the doubt. For 
example, " Griffiths." No person was insane 
enough to suppose that people walked about 
the streets vaguely gazing at advertisements on 
hoardings when they wanted an iron safe, or 
dropped in accidentally to buy one. The purpose 
was to make the name of the manufacturer as 
familiar as a household word. This was done by 
placarding it everywhere in such fashion as to 
arouse curiosity. Afterwards came the explana- 
tion of the mysterious name. We venture to say 
that the effect was so successful that no one can 
easily want a safe without thinking of " Griffiths, 
the safe man." The philosophy of advertising 
thus resolves itself into a practical adoption of the 
artificial memory system, of which a Professor 
at the Polytechnic is the modern exponent. A 
huge circle on the wall, a cross, anything, the 
more mysterious the better, will play the part 
of a peg to fix the thought. The field least well 
worked in advertising, and, therefore, the most 
promising, is the hieroglyphical. A series of 
diagrams, taxing the ingenuity of the public, with 
the keys to follow, would answer admirably just 
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now. But some one may ask in what consists 
the fine art of advertising ? In the production 
of an aesthetic influence by an appeal to the 
sense of vision. The perfection of the art lies 
in the creation of an idea that any person or 
thing we choose to advertise is just what we 
wish them to be thought. It is like the creation 
of modern antiquities with all'the dirt and hue of 
age. Of course there is a suspicion of chicanery 
about both the aim and the process ; but it suc- 
ceeds, and the means is a matter of indifference. 
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V. 

DUMMIES. 

Dummies are not uncommon in society. On the 
contrary, there is so great a redundancy of the 
species that they do much to crowd the world and 
make it uncomfortable ; and, what is even more 
important, their presence exerts a vast negative 
influence on the policy and complexion of life. 
The Dummy is a being who has powers and 
faculties of his own, not unfrequently of might 
and magnitude, but he either does not possess 
the force, or lacks the wit to use them. He 
is not an automaton, inasmuch as no amount 
of winding-up will make him go. His cards lie 
open to view, and it depends entirely upon the 
intelligence of the individual who condescends to 
play them for him, whether they are played to 
advantage or otherwise. Not unfrequently the 
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cards in the hand of Dummy are of the best pos- 
sible description, and a partner can contrive to 
make the most of them ; but the inert possessor 
of abilities and capabilities which other men use 
to their own advantage, has clearly little claim to 
credit for success. Every now and again, however, 
it comes to pass that Dummy does receive the 
award and wears the crown. Hence it comes about 
that the entire species of Dummy is an especial 
object of dislike to enterprising geniuses of the more 
active and versatile order. It is provoking to a 
man of moderate parts, but endowed with a large 
faculty of farming, to find, after long and diligent 
devotion to his enterprise of utilising another man's 
powers, and playing his cards, that Dummy gets 
all the glory. The result has been wrought out 
with his apparatus indeed ; but the power, without 
which the most perfect apparatus would have been 
utterly worthless, has been supplied elsewhere. 
Otherwise it is not an unqualified evil to have a 
class of well-furnished and efficient mental and 
physical organisms at the disposal of more willing, 
though possibly less able intellects. The evils 
which accrue from the existence of Dummies are, 
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therefore, rather the consequence of their abuse 
than of their use and management. 

Take again the class of Dummies in their own 
right, who stand foremost, and have the advantage 
of being worked by an unseen hand. Society not 
unfrequently mistakes these for men of inde- 
pendent might, and does homage of the most pro- 
found description to an intelligence which is no 
more their own than the faculty of producing 
harmony is the property of a church organ. In 
divinity, law, and physic, in every branch of science 
and art, and in all departments of life and activity, 
there are Dummies prominent and in the shade, 
obtrusive and retiring, pretentious and modest. 
Political Dummies of the demonstrative class are 
positively few, but they exist, and society will have 
no extraordinary difficulty in distinguishing them 
when once it has come to recognise their presence 
in its midst, and to look for them. The political 
Dummy is not a mere puppet. He is often a 
politician of great capacity, immense resources, 
extensive information, and, sometimes, combines all 
the subsidiary qualities necessary to make a states- 
man — only he has no controlling power, no super- 
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intending will, no comprehensive genius. The 
abilities, the capacities, the resources, and the in- 
formation of the political Dummy are brought into 
play by unseen forces. The result is not unfre- 
quently a degree of confusion, and even of con- 
flict between his ostensible ideas and courses of 
action, which seem inexplicable considering the 
known status and calibre of the intellect to which 
they are ascribed. The attempt to explain the 
conduct of many a prominent politician is futile, 
because we fail to recognise the fact that he is a 
Dummy, and nothing more ; that his cards are 
played by unseen hands, and perchance with a skill 
strangely disproportionate to the intellectual forces 
which they undertake to manipulate. In a certain 
sense, therefore, while it is humiliating to stigmatise 
a man as a Dummy, it is in his favour to explain 
that the eccentricities and discrepancies of his 
conduct and policy are not the results of his own 
volition. When we come to scrutinise the political 
Dummy as closely as the importance of his cha- 
racter deserves, we shall discover many occasions 
for pity, where, had he been anything else than 
a Dummy, we should be compelled to blame. 
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The court, no less than the more common cards 
in the hands of- the Dummy, are at the disposal, 
or shall we say at the mercy, of his movers. If 
he holds all the honours, they are theirs ; if 
he wins a trick, it is theirs ; why, then, if he 
" revokes" should the passive instrument of politi- 
cal manoeuvering be accounted responsible ? Why 
should he be accused of dishonesty, of conceal- 
ment, or even of inattention ? The only point in 
question is, whether if a political Dummy stands 
boldly before the world, and claims credit for the 
manner in which he is played, he can be allowed to 
plead Dummydom as an excuse for his omissions 
or sins against light and knowledge. 

In science the Dummies are legion ; their ac- 
tivity, or rather the zeal and energy of those 
who work them, are prodigious. The greatest 
amount of laborious research is performed by 
men who are Dummies in rfespect to their own 
individuality. They originate nothing ; they ap- 
propriate nothing. Clever people, without half 
their intelligence, and only a tithe of their per- 
severance, employ their faculties, and reap the 
fruit of their exertions. A master-mind — that is 
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to say, a mind capable of playing the master — 
manipulates the faculties and capabilities possessed 
by the Dummy, and putting them in motion 
achieves the most stupendous results. Meanwhile 
the Dummy is, if possible, more amazed than the 
rest of the world at the result of his handiwork. 
There is something anomalous in this state of 
matters, yet there is nothing of which to com- 
plain ; for, without the motive power supplied 
by the master operator, Dummy could never 
have done anything. It is, therefore, no loss to 
him that his faculties are put to a useful purpose by 
the ingenuity of another mind. In law, it is Dum- 
mies who collect and compare precedents, draw 
pleadings and "get up cases." The knowledge, the 
acumen, the logical faculty requisite for these de- 
partments of work are the picture cards in the 
hands of the legal Dummy, but they would lie idle 
before him unless some more ready wit were 
induced to enter into partnership, and play them to 
their joint advantage. But it is in Art that the 
family of Dummies are in an exceptionally bad 
plight, and only occasionally thrive even tolerably. 
Artists have seldom the tact or intelligence to turn 
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their powers to beneficial account. Moreover, there 
is too much egotism in the conventional artist to 
allow of his making common cause with a profes- 
sional brother who possesses the faculty of art- work, 
but has none of the demonstrative ability necessary 
to make him useful as a practitioner. 

The possession of power is a far greater and 
more useful quality than the possession of special 
abilities. Few men can be philosophers now- 
a-days except with other people's brains. Traffic 
in men and minds — a sort of mental slave trade — 
is the most profitable branch of modern commerce. 
Perhaps, as a rule, the men of mind who are 
bought and sold have little or no cause to com- 
plain. The alternative of their being used by other 
people is that they would not be useful at all. 
The only point worthy of consideration is whether 
cleverness, being in the ascendancy in every de- 
partment, there is not a danger lest plodding 
industry should fall into disrepute and ultimately 
die out altogether. The claims of the Dummies 
are fairly entitled to consideration. Dummydom 
has its rights and a certain kind of respectability, 
which in the end may lead to its enfranchisement. 
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VI. 
DWARFS. 

The dwarf is a monstrously small specimen of 
humanity. Monstrosity is indispensable to the 
idea. Men may be as diminutive as the good 
people of Lilliput, and yet not dwarfs, for your 
genuine dwarf is a being evidently designed 
to attain normal proportions, but stunted. By 
some unfortunate combination of circumstances his 
growth has been arrested, and, in such a fashion, 
that the process of development has not ceased 
throughout the organism at the same moment of 
time, but come to an end gradually, so that the 
parts most distant from the seats of life and 
nutrition, the great nervous centres and the heart, 
have first ceased to grow and are too small in 
proportion to the rest of the body. Hence the 
characteristic monstrosity. In olden story and 
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in fable, while " little people " are portrayed as 
infinitely respectable and well-intentioned, per- 
forming all sorts of good and kindly offices for the 
race of ordinary mortals, to dwarfs are invariably 
assigned the worst and most mischievous propen- 
sities. There is a poetic harmony in this sym- 
bolism. The ugliness that comes of violating 
order in growth is fittingly associated with evil. 
Beauty and perfection of form, even on a small 
scale, are agreeably connected with goodness, 
truth, and purity. This leading idea has been 
adopted by writers of fiction in all countries and 
with general acceptance. 

The development of mind is liable to be 
stunted like that of the body. And, when this 
untoward event comes to pass in the history of 
an individual, growth ceases in the extremities 
of his moral nature, the prehensile organs with 
which he is intended to receive impressions and to 
fulfil the mandates of the will, before the centres 
of intelligence and human impulse attain their final 
development. The dwarf-mind is, therefore, as 
monstrous as the dwarf-body. A mental or moral 
dwarf has commonly plenty of primary or central 
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force in his character. Indeed, being less sensitive 
than properly developed people by reason of the 
fact that his mental and moral feelers are stunted 
and imperfect, his other qualities are obtrusively 
prominent. He has a stupendous amount of self- 
conceit, inordinate self-possession, unblushing au- 
dacity, and is little disturbed by what is going on 
around him. And there is no psychological reason 
why he should not exhibit a considerable amount 
of wit and a large array of well-developed and use- 
ful faculties. The mental and moral dwarf is by 
no means a failure. On the contrary, he is not 
unfrequently a great success. The great defect 
in his development concerns other persons a 
vast deal more than it affects him. * He goes 
through the world like a crustacean, knocking 
against less insensible mortals without the smallest 
compunction, and with no trace of sympathy for 
the hard hits and injuries he inflicts. Even though 
moving in a subordinate sphere of life, he is an 
intolerable nuisance ; but, when he rises to power 
and distinction, he betrays all the worst qualities 
of an upstart, coupled with those of a tyrant. In 
his dealings with men of normal constitution he 
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. is overbearing, irritating, and, as respects the re- 
quirements of their mortal nature, thoroughly pro- 
voking. He brings out into strong relief the 
objectionable features of all with whom he comes 
in contact, just as the presence of a dog in the 
house impels even the most inoffensive and non- 
cantankerous of cats to display an unprepossessing 
amount of claw. The mischief which the moral 
and mental dwarf works, by stirring the evil pas- 
sions of men and inciting them to deeds of dis- 
agreeable acerbity, is very serious. Nevertheless, 
the lucky monster himself commonly escapes 
without inconvenience, and continues to exult in 
his peculiar power of making everybody around 
him uncomfortable without being himself a sufferer. 
In public, and especially in public life, there are 
many of these mental dwarfs, so many as to form 
a pest of prodigious importance to the commu- 
nity. It does not follow because a man is a dwarf, 
that he takes a pigmy view of things. He not 
uncommonly propounds gigantic schemes, in part, 
because it is the reverse of true that little things 
please little minds, and, partly because suffering 
no inconvenience from the way in which he incom- 
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modes other people, he is not deterred from bring- 
ing about extraordinary revolutions. In a crowd 
the dwarf has a far greater chance of escape 
than ordinary mortals. Moreover, he does not 
so frequently knock his head against the tall and 
overtopping things in this world of hard fact and 
circumstance, and he forgets their existence, or 
altogether ignores them in his conduct. From 
his propensity to crawl and grovel, he is, perhaps, 
prone to take low and underground ways of 
reaching the objects he has in view. On the 
other hand, being a creature of little weight and 
cat-like propensities, he climbs fearlessly where 
men of normal stature are unable to follow him. 
Combine the instincts of the monkey, the cat, 
the crab, the mole, and the ferret, in one 
monstrous compound, and you have the dwarf 
mental and moral. The species, intellectual, moral, 
political, and even religious, is by no means ex- 
tinct. That there are individuals of each variety 
alive, and at work mischievously and provokingly 
in our midst, to the vexation of more sensitive 
temperaments, and to the serious discomfort of 
the world is sufficiently clear. 

E 
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VII. 
EQUALITY. 

A LEVEL is always dead. There can be no life 
without organisation, and that implies the subordi- 
nating of every part to the whole, and of some 
parts to others, all ministering to the general result. 
This is not a mere theory, but a simple statement 
of the law of fact which governs every living thing. 
The reason is evident. It is not only a conse- 
quence of the expediency of dividing labour, but 
a necessity of the need for rule. There must be a 
directing authority outside the power which requires 
direction. This question is not one of essential 
superiority as between the several parts of the body 
— each is good and respectable in proportion as it 
discharges the functions of its own particular 
sphere. Excellence consists in special fitness. 
Until this is understood and laid to heart there can 
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be no rational view of social and national life and 
duty. When it is seen and allowed to have due 
weight, we shall hear no more of Communism. 

There is in every mind an innate desire to press 
forwards and upwards. This motive principle is 
implanted with the obvious intent of impelling the 
race and the individual, alike, to self-improvement. 
The tendency of modern thought is to turn the im- 
pulse into a wrong direction. In place of striving 
for excellence in their own particular line of work 
and duty, people are encouraged by every incentive 
and allurement to step out of the rank to which 
they belong. The artificial conditions of society 
increase the evil by inducing the belief that the so- 
called " upper classes " are absolutely, instead of 
being only relatively, superior. As a matter of 
fact, the working man who does his duty ably and 
usefully is entitled to respect, while the aristocrat 
like the artizan who neglects his share in the busi- 
ness of life is an object of contempt. 

The evil against which we have to contend is 
a false estimate of importance and respectability. 
Right views of worth would place everything on a 
good and safe footing ; but, while erroneous notions 
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on this point prevail, the attempt to establish 
" Equality" is the single logical consequence of 
turning the legitimate ambition of human nature 
into a wrong course. The honest enterprising 
man asks Society how he is to work his way 
in the world and win success? Society, by deeds 
and example, if not by words, says : " Strive 
to rise to the highest point in this artificial 
system of ours. To be great, you must be power- 
ful ; to be accounted prosperous, you must be rich ; 
to win good opinions, you must, above all things, 
court public attention." Is it any wonder if the 
intelligent pupil seeks power, riches, and notoriety 
as the choicest, because the most marketable, com- 
modities — in fact, the only treasures upon which 
Society will put a price .-^ 

But this is only one-half of the story, and by no 
means the worst. Where one man succeeds, there 
are always a score that fail. If these men fell short 
of success in a good cause, they would stand con- 
demned in their own consciousness, and sink back 
abashed. But the cause is not good, the struggle 
is not a righteous test of ability. Every man who 
joins the fray knows this. Those who fail are not 
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simply discomfited ; they are aggrieved. They 
attribute their want of success to "ill-luck" or 
lack of "influence." They grow envious of those 
"more favoured" people who succeed, and rebel 
against the decree of a Fate that holds them 
in bondage, and to which conscience tells them 
they owe no allegiance. The chagrin of failure — 
all the more poignant because the effort put forth 
is honest — begets revenge, and, out of this, comes 
the desire to destroy a state of society felt to 
be oppressive. The attack on class distinctions, 
not only necessary in themselves but really useful 
to society, is the clumsy, but almost excusable, 
attempt to destroy something which has been 
entirely misunderstood because misrepresented. 
Society n^eds to be taught that it is only excel- 
lent as a whole while it holds together ; that its 
parts are only good and respectable when they 
discharge their several functions .perfectly ; and 
that its several honours are purely relative, never 
absolute, and in no case something which a man 
may put in his pocket and carry away when he 
deserts his post or neglects his duty. 

It is for the good of society and the State that 
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there should be broad distinctions in respect to 
property, power, and occupation. A thousand 
several sovereigns are incapable of producing 
profits equal to those which may be acquired by 
the like sum in a lump. A man with a waggon 
and horses, a steam-engine, or a mill can do many 
things that are altogether beyond the reach of 
another without these appliances. A farmer with 
five hundred acres of land at his command, and 
capital to buy stock and the best kind of imple- 
ments, can achieve results that could never 
accrue from the aggregate labour of a hundred 
farmers with five acres each. The same principle 
applies to social station. One man with the vant- 
age position of a leader can accomplish better 
results with the skill of a thousand heads and the 
strength of a thousand hands than could be 
attained by the independent exertions of an equal 
number of individual efforts uncontrolled. The 
case of a regiment of soldiers, or a working party 
of bricklayers, will afford a ready illustration of 
this fact. No undisciplined crowd could stand 
against a skilled enemy. No multitude of labourers 
with bricks and mortar could build a house without 
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some guiding hand to combine their labours. 
The analogy holds good in the case of the poli- 
tician who sways a party, the man of "position" 
who heads sorhe movement for a useful purpose, 
and the lady of fashion who, by the purchase of a 
shawl or a dress, revives a trade and sends plenty 
and happiness into a hundred cottage homes. 

Unwise and narrow-minded politicians talk of 
"the rights of property" until it comes to be 
thought they are striving for some purely sel- 
fish object in which those who have no pro- 
perty have no concern. The rights of property are 
the rights of the poor man as well as of the rich. 
If this were not the case, they could not have 
survived the growth of intelligence in this prac- 
tical country. There are grievances attendant on 
the distribution of property, but these do not arise 
out of the system of personal possession ; they are 
the results of its abuse rather than its use. The 
holders of property sometimes neglect their duty, 
just as the artisan sometimes neglects his work. 
These are the defects of personal character. They 
ought to be repaired, and more quickly among the 
wealthy and the powerful than among the poor, be- 
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cause, when a rich man fails in his duty to Society, 
multitudes suffer, while, if a poor man neglects 
his labour, the misery entailed is generally limited 
to himself and his family. But we do not pro- 
pose to abolish labour because working men err 
in their duty ; nor is it reasonable to seek to over- 
turn property because the rich are fallible. The 
remedy for the evils by which the community is 
oppressed ought to be sought for in the promulga- 
tion of right views of principle and duty, riot in 
the destruction of that organisation upon which the 
body politic depends for life and prosperity. 
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VIII. 
INDIVIDUALISM. 

He would be a bold man who should deny that 
*' the greatest, good of the greatest number " is the 
best, most exalted, and altogether most unimpeach- 
able maxim of a sublime political economy. But he 
must be bolder still who would have the hardihood 
to accept the maxim, with all it implies, as the rule 
of his own particular judgment and policy. The 
sentiment sounds well, and hurts " nobody. On 
the contrary, it pretends to achieve a surprising 
amount of good for the world and Society, although 
sentiment never achieves anything except the dis- 
comfiture or disgrace of those who trust in it. 
Accordingly it is tolerated ; but the moment it 
comes to assume a practical shape, and begins to 
exert a real influence over interest and conduct 
selfishly-wise people eschew the sentiment and 
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repudiate the dogma. If they do not in words, 
they accomplish the same result none the less 
effectually by their acts. 

It is scarcely astonishing that ordinary people 
exhibit no very strong inclination to sacrifice in- 
dividual interests for what is called the common 
good. Advantages enjoyed in common with the 
community at large are not highly prized. They 
are regarded as rights rather than privileges. Ac- 
cordingly the individual does not . receive any 
strong proof of gratitude from the public in re- 
turn for his self-sacrifice, when he does occasion- 
ally give up something for the general good. 
There is really very little to encourage a man in 
depriving himself of personal happiness to aug- 
ment the store of public contentment. With what 
show of reason, then, can we complain if he is 
not in over-much haste to repeat the abnegation at 
every possible opportunity ? The only just charge 
against the egotist who hesitates to carry into 
practice the theory that individual rights and 
interests should be subordinated to the rights and 
interests of society, would be that he is inconsistent 

id ungrateful — inconsistent, if he endorses the 
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abstract proposition without being prepared to 
work it out at all costs ; ungrateful, because, as 
a matter of fact, the individual always gets more 
out of the common stock of good than he con- 
tributes to the general welfare. Society has its 
own special faculty of multiplying the benefits that 
fall to its lot, and every one of its members enjoys 
a share in the increase. 

The one and only question worth investigating, 
is, whether the strong instinct of individualism that 
dominates the personal opinion and policy of men 
and women of all classes, and which no amount 
of polishing can rub out, is good or evil ? and, 
consequently, whether it ought to be cultivated, 
or opposed and repressed with all the influence 
and industry of a stern philosophy. It must be 
assumed that individualism, in so far as it is the 
mental counterpart of the faculty of self-preserva- 
tion, is the out-crop of a law of nature. No ques- 
tion concerning the development of a species not 
endowed with strong individual instincts, could 
possibly tax the ingenuity of a Darwin. It 
would not be developed at all. Final extinguish- 
ment would quite as certainly result from a per- 
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feet system of reciprocal forbearances as from 
one of mutual devourings. At the same time, 
the very circumstance that it is quite natural, and, 
in a certain sense, proper and necessary to be 
selfish, suggests the urgent need of diligent pre- 
caution against allowing passion to get the better 
of judgment. 

What makes it worth while to take the matter 
into very serious consideration is, that by a won- 
derfully facile process of reasoning with self, it is 
particularly easy to persuade that supreme inner 
entity that it is not in the least degree selfish. 
The duality of man's mental and moral nature is 
in one sense an advantage and a source of strength, 
and in another a baneful cause of weakness. It 
enables him to be critical, and to take himself to 
task in a manner both impressive and useful, but it 
also exposes him to the danger of being fooled by 
his own double, his ever-present mentor. For ex- 
ample, if he were the mere child of instinct eked 
out by a rough kind of judgment pure and simple, 
he would carry out his intentions and fulfil his 
desires to the best of his ability, and with no mis- 
givings. Everybody doing the same, there would be 
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a general collision of interests. The sharp points 
and acute angles of practical individualism would be 
rudely broken off, and the aggr^ate consequence 
might be a certain kind of social convenience 
and conventional good. As the case now lies, that 
second something we call Judgment, reasoning 
upon the data collected by Experience, arrives at 
a general conclusion and shapes a policy which 
spares the individual the pain and discomfort of 
being perpetually balked and thwarted by running 
his head against somebody else in the pursuit 
of his own selfish purposes. So far this is gain. 
But the self-love of the individual is not the less 
strong because it is compelled to submit to the 
guardianship of his judgment. Moreover, his judg- 
ment is a part of himself, and Self and Judgment 
commonly arrive at a tacit understanding, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, enter into a con- 
spiracy, to make as much headway as possible 
against the custom and influence of Society, and 
even the moral sense of expediency and justice. 
When judgment and inclination are in collusion, 
it is not difficult to predict the result. 

Men and women do, and say, and strive to 
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compass, as objects of personal desire, what they 
perfectly well know to be opposed to the general 
well-being of society. The result crops out in 
a diversity of unsightly shapes with very mis- 
. chievous influences upon morals and manners. 
They are as well assured as it would be possible to 
make them, that certain* laws or rules of social 
conduct either are, or are not, conducive to the 
public welfare. It is mere waste of strength to 
endeavour to oppose every argument they may 
adduce on the contradictory side of the contro- 
versy because it is notorious they are not open 
to conviction — which, being interpreted, means 
they are determined not to be dislodged from the 
position they have taken up. But they do not 
hold that position as a logical fortress. If they 
condescend to defend it by reasoning, the argu- 
ments they employ are carefully selected to fortify 
a point known to be indefensible. What is the 
secret cause of this anomaly.'* The answer is 
sufficiently simple. Some individual interest has 
obtained the mastery. Perhaps it has even sub- 
dued, and holds the judgment in bondage. If 
this be the case, something may possibly be 
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gained by an honest attempt to liberate and 
convince the enslaved guardian of rea3on. But a 
judgment not already corrupted beyond hope of 
recovery seldom allows itself to be enslaved, and 
the prospect is not, therefore, vastly encourag- 
ing. It matters not whether the individual im- 
pulse which usurps the control of the better and 
nobler instinct be an unlawful wish to marry 
a deceased wife's sister, to obtain a share in the 
honours and a seat on the board of manage- 
ment of a university, or only a selfish desire to 
save the personal incubus of an additional penny 
on the income-tax — the process is the same. The 
love of self and self-interest — in short the instinct 
of individualism — rebels against the superior claim 
of society, and struggles mote or less successfully 
to set it aside for its own ends and purely personal 
benefit. 

We are not now discussing the position of those 
who honestly oppose measures which appear to 
promise good to the many at the expense of the 
few. It is quite conceivable that such a policy 
may be entitled to respect. But the case we 
are considering, and which it may be profitable 
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to scrutinise at closer quarters, is that of a 
large class of well-meaning, but weak-minded, 
or excessively selfish people, who are striving to 
overturn great institutions for their own private 
ends. To get at the hearts and consciences of 
such persons the method of their wrong-doing 
must be exposed. They know they are subordi- 
nating the good of society to their own supposed 
advantage. It is impossible to give them credit 
for so much blindness as not to recognise the 
exigencies of social prudence. All loyal and sen- 
sible people are imbued with so great a respect 
for the sanctity of the law of marriage that they 
would not desire to enfeeble its influence or to 
limit its authority ; and the great mass of the people 
of this country cherish a reverence for Religion 
which would make them most unwilling to endan- 
ger or impair its stability as an element of the State 
constitution and of Society. But the unconquer- 
able instinct of selfishness asserts itself, in spite 
of their judgment, and they are only too ready 
and thankful to adopt any pretence of argument 
that offers even the semblance of an excuse for 
a line of policy which promises the gratification 
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of self and the advancement of individual interests 
but is felt to be indefensible. It is the conflict 
of known duty and personal predilections that 
works so much mischief. The practical develop- 
ment of this purely selfish individualism ought 
to be resisted, not only on account of the imme- 
diate consequences which sometimes ensue, but be- 
cause of the demoralising and degrading effect 
on the mind itself It is the bane of honest 
citizenship, and the remorseless enemy of a wise 
and elevating conservatism and safe government, 
in the Church and in the world, within the 
bounds of a single State, and in the intercourse 
and good fellowship of the family of nations. 
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IX. 

COMPROMISE. 

If two persons differ on a point of no great 
moment, an excellent way of settling the dispute 
is for each to meet the other half-way, and so 
effect a compromise. Neither feels much cha- 
grined. The sense of self-sacrifice is appeased 
by the knowledge that the opposite side makes 
a reciprocal concession. But when the matter at 
issue is important, or, in other words, when it 
involves a question between right and wrong, the 
conditions, are not the same. A difference of this 
gravity adjusted by a mutual process of " giving 
and taking " produces a result which satisfies 
nobody. The settlement is not so wrong as one 
side of the quarrel would have made it, but neither 
is it right according to the wish of the other. The 
wrong is restrained, but the right is not vindicated. 
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Justice is sacrificed, in order to reduce the measure 
of injustice ; and truth is surrendered as a bribe 
for the abandonment of part of a falsehood. But a 
portion of some evil thing is tolerated or condoned ; 
and the value and influence of some good thing is 
reduced by its being made to rest on a basis of 
favour, whereas the supremacy of truth and good- 
ness is always a matter of absolute right. This 
may seem a crude method of reasoning, and it is 
almost sure to be unpopular, because it strikes 
at the root of the amiably immoral practice of 
" making things pleasant to both parties," an art 
which is greatly appreciated, and whose experts 
are accounted " peace-makers." 

To " give and take " is not only held to be the 
wisest exploit of worldly prudence, but a perfectly 
good, unselfish, and eminently proper proceeding. 
The man who has, so to speak, bought off a pro- 
portion of impending wrong by the concession of 
an equal amount of right, sets a higher value on 
what he has gained than upon that which he has 
sacrificed, and flatters himself that he has made 
a useful bargain. Those who reason in this fashion 
forget that while the positive effects of wrong must 
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be bad, the negative consequences of the submis- 
sion of right may be worse. The good sacrificed 
is together lost with all the beneficial effects it 
was capable of producing. But this is not all. 
If to prevent or check the triumph of evil be 
a worthy object, to treat good in a similar fashion 
must be unworthy. The good, the truth, or the 
right embodied in a cause or an argument is not 
the private property of its promoter. The whole 
world has an interest in the supremacy of right 
and goodness. To do battle for truth is the busi- 
ness of humanity. Individual men and women 
are the units in the sum of the power by which 
evil ought to be overcome. If the rank and file 
take it upon them to make terms with the enemy, 
how can the victory be gained ? The exchange 
of a musket, or the cession of a foot of ground, 
here and there, may not seem likely to produce 
any appreciable effect on a campaign, but the 
soldier who concludes a bargain of this nature is 
not the less, on that account, a traitor. He ignores 
the fact that his own little life and petty personal 
interests are only episodes in the working out of 
a long story of conflicts, of which the moral will 
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be the summing up of the whole in a result, to 
which every detail, however small or insignificant, 
is directly contributory. Life itself is a trust for 
the world and society ; and power, skill, know- 
ledge, and opportunity entail obligations which 
can be discharged only by the uncompromising 
performance of duty. 

Whether a compromise may be worthily effected 
in any particular case, must be determined by the 
question whether the concession proposed involves 
a point of principle. We sometimes hear the re- 
mark, " As a matter of principle, no doubt, it is 
wrong to do so and so, but under the circum- 
stances," &c. Such a line of argument is clearly 
at variance with the dictates of sound morality, 
and it leads up to a blundering policy. The in- 
consistencies, which mar the success of many a 
public life, are traceable to a time-serving con- 
science that sees "no harm" in making small 
sacrifices of principle when something which, at 
the moment, appears of greater importance, is to 
be gained. Barter of principle is always short- 
sighted. The principle surrendered is sure to be 
wanted another day. Many a gallant adventurer 
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in statesmanship has been' foiled in his mature 
life in consequence of the prodigality of his com- 
promises in the hey-day of his sanguine, but un- 
prescient youth. 

There is, nevertheless, a class of cases in which 
compromises may be effected with advantage. It 
must not be supposed that all clever people are 
knaves, or that all fools are honest. What some- 
body said about all the good tunes being given 
to bad songs is equally applicable to social acumen. 
" Strategy " and " tactics " in social life should not 
be eschewed, because too commonly the outcrop of 
such practices is evil and mischievous. It may 
be freely admitted that the ingenuity of vice very 
generally overcomes the sagacity of virtue ; but 
that does not redound to the credit of the good 
people, and is nothing to be proud of. If with 
a just cause we cannot make headway against the 
opposing elements of evil, it speaks ill for our 
seamanship. Some honest but too simple-minded 
persons appear to think that the good ship "Truth" 
requires no piloting, and that once safe on board 
they may fall asleep with perfect security and 
a certain hope of drifting to the desired haven. It 
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is incomparably more likely they will be carried 
away by the current, and cast headlong on some 
conspicuous rock, or, what is nearly as bad, left 
high and dry on a lee shore. 

Certain popular maxims to the effect that " The 
right must prevail," that " Honesty .is the best 
policy," and " Be good, and you will be happy," 
have much to answer for. They are all true, but 
only under conditions of which it is fashionable 
to take little or no account. As a matter of hard 
fact and experience the right is very often beaten ; 
honesty requires an exceedingly wise policy to 
make it pay ; and good people are sometimes very 
miserable themselves, and a source of great trouble 
to those about them. These general reflections 
point to a class of cases which calls for better 
attention. The wrong side of a dispute or dis- 
cussion is not always well managed, and so it 
comes about that a compromise might frequently 
be effected without the sacrifice of a particle of 
principle, but on the contrary, with positive gain. 
It is, therefore, worth while to cultivate the special 
faculty of strategy for principle : an organised 
attempt to. checkmate evil and secure the triumph 
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of good — always, of course, on its own grounds, 
and by means worthy of the end, only not quite 
so stupid as those which satisfy the mass of un- 
practical philosophers. How comes it to pass 
that we never hear of the thin end of the wedge 
being got in for the sake of Truth, or a " con- 
cession " of error being wrung from wrong-doers 
by the astute management of clever good people ? 
Must " goodies " always remain an epithet of re- 
proach, and simplicity be regarded as another 
term for silliness ? 
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X. 
"LARGE AND LIBERAL" VIEWS. 

• 

Persons who are perpetually running round an 
idea, and viewing it from every possible stand- 
point, must needs be unsettled in their minds, and 
at best obtain only a very confused and imperfect 
notion of the subject they are striving to master. 
But, this is precisely what the most active and 
intelligent order of intellects are setting them- 
selves to do, with unquestioning assiduity. In 
proportion as they are successful, they are held 
to be capable of forming a strictly impartial judg- 
ment. The mental and moral disturbance, con- 
sequent upon incessant change in the line of 
thought and reasoning counts for nothing, and no 
importance is attached to the circumstance that a 
habit of placing one's self in the position of some- 
body else, tends to the inference that all positions 
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are pretty much alike, and may be occupied in- 
differently, without loss of self-respect, but, on the 
contrary, with a substantial increase of social repute 
and an exemplary character for " liberality " and 
breadth of perception. The effect of this prac- 
tice, frequently repeated, is to destroy the indi- 
viduality of personal opinion, and weaken the 
sense of obligation to principle. A morbid kind 
of sympathy with all sorts and classes of people 
springs up, and the practice of bridging over the 
gulf between right and wrong obtains a sanction, 
under which it comes to be regarded as a perfectly 
natural and allowable recourse in circumstances of 
difficulty. Society has no adequate conception of 
the harm done to the tone and spirit of nianliness 
by the encouragement of spurious liberality. 

No man of sterling principle can possibly " put 
himself in the place " of his opponent, or " look 
at the matter from his point of view," without 
impairing his own judgment. Stepping out of his 
own particular stand-point, supposing that to be 
honestly occupied, cripples his independence. Un- 
fortunately, however, to hold decided opinions, and 
cling to them resolutely, is quite enough to make 
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a man unpopular. Rigidly fixed principle is held 
to be another term for hard and angular im- 
practicability, and the luckless being Who has 
earned a reputation for having a mind of his own 
is generally set down as an undesirable com- 
panion, and accordingly shunned. A bland habit 
of agreeing with opinions "influentially" expressed, 
compliant modes of thought, and a generous elas- 
ticity in respect to the bonds of principle, are the 
most promising qualities of head and heart with 
which to move pleasantly and successfully either in 
society or in public life. The maxim of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant is still the key to pros- 
perity, only instead of " booing " to great men, in 
this more enlightened age we "boo" to greater 
opinions, not in the sense of deference, which would 
be all very well, but of submission. The great 
class of little people who. " think so too " is de- 
cidedly in the ascendancy. 

The evil of this state of things is that the num- 
ber of persons who take a really discriminating 
view of any subject is exceedingly small and daily 
diminishing. Parties are jumbled together, lines of 
policy are determined by compromise, and all the 
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colour IS taken out of life. An unnatural breadth 
of view is made to take in all the hues of the 
prism. Everybody vies with his neighbour in 
saying and doing civil things in respect to the very 
practices and principles he professes to hold in 
abhorrence. It may be set down as a fact that 
nothing is gained, but a great many good and 
priceless things are sacrificed, by this roseate view 
of life. Foremost among the advantages sur- 
rendered is the keeping up of landmarks. Here 
and there may be a man, with instincts so quick 
and sagacity so strong, that he can track his way 
without assistance; but the number of such intelli- 
gent mortals must always be limited. 

The average intellect, however well fortified by 
culture, requires all the help it can obtain to 
keep true to the path it desires to follow. An- 
other and more serious, because irreparable loss, is 
the sacrifice of that sturdy outspoken and un- 
equivocating honesty, with the thorough-hearted- 
ness from which it sprang, that was once the 
leading trait of the British character. Genuine 
John BuUism is almost extinct. Nothing can 
make up for the loss of energy which arose from 
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earnestness, or the indomitable pluck inspired by 
straightforward and distinct, if somewhat narrow, 
views of life and duty. The lingering respect for 
consistency still faintly discernible in the public 
mind is the last trace of homage to perseverance. 
It is not the length of time during which a man 
has held particular opinions, but the intelligent 
tenacity with which he has clung to them, and 
the principles upon which they are based, that 
make consistency a virtue. 

A still greater and more serious matter is that 
sacrifice of clearness and distinctness of mental 
and moral vision which results from the attempt 
to take excessively large and liberal views, and 
to satisfy their vast and vague requirements. The 
distraction of purpose, and the dispersion and 
consequent loss of power, occasioned by a mis- 
taken liberality, are productive of the most dis- 
astrous effects upon the work done in the Church, 
in the State, and in Society. The want of colour 
and definition in the views taken and the policy, 
pursued, results in a colourless faith and lax un- 
discriminating practice, a vacillating State policy 
with no firm relations to principle, and a timid. 
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drifting, and dependent line of conduct in which 
men and women do right or wrong blindly in 
droves. The growing anxiety to take excessively 
liberal views of subjects and persons, and the ten- 
dency to overlook the broad lines of demarcation 
that give shape and distinctness to thought and 
opinion are fruitful sources of injury to mind and 
morals. 
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XI. 



CHANGE OF MIND. 

Refusal to bow to the authority of facts is 
treason to truth. To cling to an idea after it has 
been shown to be a fallacy is to cherish false- 
hood. But the man who is asked or expected to 
change his mind is the sole judge of the evidence 
adduced to convert him, and the only person who 
can possibly tell whether he is convinced. Hence 
all the doubt and difficulty which beset the practi- 
cal question, how far and under what circumstances 
it is or is not allowable to indulge in a change of 
opinion or purpose ? If an honest man is really per- 
suaded by the logic of sound reason that the view 
he has hitherto adopted is not accurate, he must 
"change his mind''; and it is difficult to understand 
how he can act honestly without acknowledging 
the change. But, unless he is quite sure the new 
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light thrown upon the topic that engages his 
judgment actually controverts his previous impres- 
sion, the same honesty that would compel him 
to change, if convinced, must forbid the abandon- 
ment of a position in which he discovers no fault. 
It is too commonly the practice to think and speak 
of a change of mind as a very small matter, quite 
within the competency of an independent will, 
and demanding neither avowal nor explanation. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. No one 
possesses " a right to change his mind when he 
pleases." The plain thinker who has followed the 
fashion of modern reasoning without inquiring very 
curiously whither it was carrying him must be not 
a little astonished, when he reflects, to find how 
far behind he has left the first principles of moral 
responsibility and justness. 

It may be set down as a law, clear and inviolable, 
that no change of mind can be consistent with 
real upr^htness of character which is not the 
result of logical argument — whether the mind 
that is changed be " a mind to do " something, 
or one of those perceptions of fact which are said to 
" seem to " the person by whom they are treasured 
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up as convictions. A " mind " — letting that term 
stand for the state of opinion or purpose — is a 
very serious matter tinder any circumstances, 
and no upright man or woman will dare to 
change it capriciously, still less claim to have the 
right to change it at will, or refuse to change 
it at the bidding of facts. Everything depends 
on the substratum of principle which lies like 
ballast at the bottom of the mind. If this be 
solid in itself, and well stowed, the mind is stable. 
If not, it must float like cork on the water, at 
the mercy of every wind and current ; and, as 
there can be no conscience without principle, 
there is nothing to which to appeal, either in the 
attempt to convince a man of his error, or to in- 
duce him to act upon his convictions. 

The social consequences of misconception, as 
to the real nature and importance of a " change 
of mind," are very disastrous. On the one hand 
we see persons changing their minds at random, 
and boasting of the achievement as a signal proof 
of their independence ; and on the other, a class 
of excessively self-sufficient people refusing the 
homage due to truth on the pretence that they 

G 
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" never change their minds," as though a dogged 
determination not to be convinced were some- 
thing to be proud of. It is strange a pitiful 
pliability should be able to persuade itself it is . 
independent, when in truth it is the creature 
of every overshadowing opinion ; or that per- 
verse insensibility to argument should take pride 
in its stupidity. It is stranger still that both 
these depravities of the moral sense find shelter 
under precisely the same popular delusion as to 
the real nature of a change of mind. 

There is a practice, which cannot be too strongly 
condemned, of reproaching persons, and particularly 
public men, with change of opinion. The only 
solid ground upon which a man can be blamed 
for changing his mind, is that the evidence on 
which he has abandoned one view and adopted 
another, is not sufficient to account for the alte- 
ration in his judgment, and in that case the im- 
putation lies not against his honesty in the act 
of change, but the strength of his perceptive faculty 
as displayed in the testing and weighing of proofs. 
A perfectly honest man may be a very poor judge. 
An acute sensibility to injustice is not unfre- 
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quently found associated with the minimum of 
power to think and act justly. 

Particularly sensitive people do a great amount 
of harm in the world. But the fault lies not in 
the largeness of their sympathies and candour, 
but in the littleness of their judgment. It is in 
great part to this unfortunate combination of 
greatness of heart with smallness of mind, that 
we owe the ad captandum legislation of the day 
and the perilous uncertainty of the policy pursued 
with respect to matters of the first moment in 
regard to religion, to education, and to social 
conduct. An impression is caught. It is only 
the light-painting of a passing thought or mood; 
but it is mistaken for a genuine state of mind, 
and takes rank as a conviction. One class of per- 
sons take in another and perhaps totally different 
idea the next day or hour, and casting the previous 
notion to the winds they change their minds. 
Others cling to the first misappropriated percep- 
tion, and refuse to accept the truer teaching of 
permanent fact. Both are wrong. Their minds 
have never been properly made up, and they ought 
to change them ; but neither understand the real 

G 2 
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nature of the process to be undergone, and, while 
the one class err by mistaking impulse for duty, 
the other refuse to discharge a duty lest the act 
of submission should be misapprehended and set 
down to impulse. 
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XII. 

STARTING AFRESH. 

" It is never too late to mend ; " but, except 
under the most extraordinary conditions, it is 
always too late to start afresh. When something 
like beginning again seems to be actually ac- 
complished, the achievement is only in a very 
limited degree what it professes to be. It is as 
impossible completely to shake off the past and its 
influences, as to destroy .fact, and nullify its effects. 
Notwithstanding this obvious truth, nothing is 
more common than the resolve to " start afresh," 
to " begin again," to " turn over an entirely new 
leaf." As if the freshest of starts must not take 
its spring from the ground of an existing state 
of things : as if the very idea of beginning again 
did not imply the recognition of having begun 
before ; and as if the notion of turning over a 
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new leaf did not pre-suppose a volume of which 
other leaves have been already turned over and 
received their burden of wisdom or folly. Failure 
to perceive the perfect distinctness of the two 
ideas of mending or improving on the present, 
and commencing, is the fruitful source of many 
mistakes, and much mischief. 

If there were no practical objection to starting 
afresh, it would be unwise to do so. There is 
always more good in the existing condition of 
things than it is prudent to sacrifice. The wish 
that it were possible to make a clean sweep of 
everything that is, and start afresh, is the pro- 
duct of a narrow and short-sighted view of facts. 
What sensible people mean when they give vent 
to an aspiration of this nature, is that they would 
like, with the knowledge gained by experience, 
to replace the present state of affairs by something 
better ; but the " improved " system is always 
to be based upon the lessons learnt. The fresh 
idea is expressly designed for a state of things 
of recent date and strictly present ; and the as- 
imption that it is necessary to Start afresh, in 
rder to satisfy the requirements of the moment, 
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implies that it will be necessary to make another 
such start as soon as the conditions are altered. 
In a word, starting afresh now, involves a repeti- 
tion of the same process on all occasions when 
the necessities of the then present state cease to 
be satisfied by existing institutions. 

Under the system of " starting afresh," policy 
becomes a series of " spurts," instead of a long, 
swinging, and continuous pull in a carefully- 
steered course to a known goal. Of course, there 
can be no accumulated momentum, when pro- 
gress is achieved by a series of starts which are 
at best unreal. Again, a policy that is perpe- 
tually experimental is sure to be empirical. It is 
something more than a common accident — almost 
a necessity — that it should be so. The reformer 
who sets down to the task of beginning anew, 
with a preliminary destruction of all that pre- 
vious efforts have left on the ground, must 
evolve the future out of his own consciousness. 
Personal sagacity, therefore, comes to be substi- 
tuted for a national judgment slowly and la- 
boriously matured by experience. No laws 
of State, no customs of society, no usages of 
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domestic or personal life are so rigid as to be 
able to resist the continuous force of necessity. 
Just as the ceaseless dropping of water will wear 
away the hardest rock, and the silent, but irre- 
sistible growth of the lichen will raise the pon- 
derous stone, so the exigencies of a common- 
wealth or community, and the necessities of the 
individual must shape and modify the statutes 
and habits of a people. Any system which has 
survived the test of use, during a long period, is 
therefore entitled to respect, not because it is 
" old," but because it bears upon its surface 
marks of the pressure to which it has been sub- 
jected, and these must be invaluable as guides to 
the real reformer in his search for genuine, ne- 
cessary, and suitable improvements. An institu- 
tion, which has borne the brunt of time and 
trial in the midst of a people who hav^ an 
opinion of their own, and are not afraid to ex- 
press it, is like the " rubbing " of an ancient brass ; 
it enables the wise and patient investigator to 
decipher the wants of society, and instructs him 
how to set about supplying its needs, and en- 
couraging its internal improvements. A " clean 
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sweep " and a " fresh start " waste both the power 
and the wisdom of the past, and replace them 
by nothing better than the wit of a single gene- 
ration and the uncertain force of a temporary 
impulse. 

People who are always making fresh starts in 
life seldom achieve any great success. Here and 
there we see men and women accomplishing what 
they are pleased to call a grand coup ; but the num- 
ber of such exploits is so small, and the propor- 
tion of sudden successes which ultimately succeed 
is so much smaller, that the search for happiness 
or prosperity by starting afresh makes life a lottery, 
and enterprise a species of gambling. The same 
is true of statesmanship, with the additional draw- 
back that the interests imperilled are larger, and 
failure is, therefore, incomparably more disastrous. 
The only hope of real improvement upon which 
a country governed by a policy of this character 
can rely is that the statesman of to-day may be 
more sagacious, better informed, and gifted with 
a longer sight than their predecessors of years 
ago. The personal ability of the contemporary 
legislator is pitted against that of the person who 
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wielded the same power under a previous regime ; 
while the supreme wisdom of the nation, as worked 
out in the laws, customs, and usages which have 
been handed down from the past, is ignored and 
swept away. Is it wonderful that so many fresh 
starts end in disappointment to those who embark, 
and discomfiture to those who confide, in them ? 

The fact that so many apparently incomplete 
experiments are abandoned, or prosecuted with 
an energy chiefly interested to keep up appear- 
ances, is due to the circumstance that they sprang 
from some crude conception — perhaps the crotchet 
of a too presumptuous mind — and the promoters, 
having discovered their mistake, are aftxious to 
start afresh. It is strange that a sensible nation 
should allow its Constitution to be thus experi- 
mented upon, alike by well-meaning, but mistaken 
.politicians who believe themselves to be inspired 
with a wisdom superior to the lessons of pru- 
dence inculcated in history, and by mere adven- 
turers. It may be contended that the experi- 
menter is never allowed to act alone ; that he 

4 

must submit his proposal to a jury appointed to 
guard the national interests, and convince them 
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that it is likely to answer, before he can proceed 
a step with his programme. But we cannot 
forget how responsive to the .popular will a re- 
presentative Parliament must necessarily be, and 
with how little trouble to himself or society any 
influential, gifted, or clever enthusiast may elicit 
a "cry" which will be answered by such an as- 
sembly, or create a " pressure " to which it must 
yield. A policy of empiricism, with a natural 
proclivity for starting afresh, and no more effectual 
check than is supplied by a delicately sensitive 
representative system, always easily wrought upon 
by popular feeling readily aroused, must supply 
all the conditions of national danger. 

It may be written down as an axiom that even 
such "starting" afresh" as is possible to men and 
nations is g^lways hazardous, and very often an act 
of great temerity. It is profligate of the past, un- 
scrupulous towards the present, and characterized 
by audacity with respect to the future. What right 
has the statesmen who essays to cut off" the past, 
and detach himself from the present, to presume 
on the untried faculty of his own judgment, more 
especially when the welfare of his country is 
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involved in the issue? To defend an act of so 
great presumption — assuming as it does the posses- 
sion of an exceptionally superior intelligence and 
ability — it is the practice to cite examples of suc- 
cess in similar lines of policy. Such-and-such a 
system or expedient "has succeeded elsewhere, 
and will here." We are to assume that insti- 
tutions which have grown up in one set of cir- 
cumstances can be imported successfully into 
another, and we are asked to base our hopes of 
future benefit upon the conjecture that such im- 
putations will flourish as well and produce as good 
and useful fruit in the new soil as in the old. A 
wiser appreciation of fact and history would lead 
to a contrary opinion, and tend rather to the be- 
lief that seeing any particular institution has not, 
in long process of years, made its appearance in 
the home system, there is probably something 
foreign to the genius of our own national life in 
its nature or effects. Instead of perpetual sighing 
for exotics, we should address ourselves to the 
cultivation of indigenous growths. The only 
rational presumption on which we could resort to 
the ingrafting of foreign expedients, or tax the 
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skill of contemporary statesmen for the discovery 
of " something new," would be that we were in the 
position of an aboriginal people, or had by a long 
series of blunders been reduced to the level of a 
depopulated tract of wild bush, which must be 
planted and cultivated all over again — a nation 
with no history of its own, and obliged to go a- 
begging fbr scraps of experience, or so hopelessly 
ruined in policy, that nothing remained to it but 
the delusive hope of starting afresh. 
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XIII. 

INTERESTED MOTIVES. 

A MOTIVE is not necessarily bad because it is 
interested. Everything depends upon the nature 
of the interest. It may even be selfish, and yet 
not objectionable. Self-seeking is a fault only 
when the seeking of selfish ends is disparaging to 
some object of more worthy purpose. A vast deal 
of impractical nonsense is talked about the evil of 
selfishness, and it is partly because unreal notions 
are promulgated, and an unattainable standard of 
excellency is set up as an example and rule of 
judgment, that so much tacit deception is practised 
by good people upon themselves, and by the 
mass of mankind upon each other. A gushing, 
but spurious, sentiment of disinterested benevo- 
lence prevents men and women from confessing 
that they are animated by selfish desires and 
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purposes, and instigates to the hypocritical pre- 
tence that they love their neighbpurs better than 
themselves, instead of being content and happy 
if they only succeed in loving them quite as 
well. 

The precise point at which selfishness ceases to 
be a virtue and becomes a vice may not be easy to 

define ;. but we may rest assured that there is no 

« 

blending of the two ideas, and no intermediate 
space or " No-man's land," where an interested 
motive may be good or bad indifferently. The 
point upon which a wise conscience will concen- 
trate its attention is the position which self-interest 
ought to occupy in relation to the object in view. 
Sometimes the good of the individual may merge 
in the good of society, and while a man appears 
la be seeking his own advantage, he may be really 
doing a service to the community of which he is 
a member. It is too much the fashion to overlook 
this circumstance in our stern and stupidly con- 
ventional practice of ethics. On the other hand, 
while seeming to serve others, the individual may 
bfe only striving for -his own benefit, in which case 
he is either the deceiver or deceived, and to 
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be pitied for his folly, or condemned for his 
hypocrisy. 

Practically the question revolves itself into one 
not of proportion — as it is very frequently de- 
scribed — but of kind. The issue is not whether 
the quantity of interest lavished upon self is 
greater or less than the amount devoted to others. 
It may be taken for granted that every man thinks 
more of himself than of other people. Such, 
indeed, is human nature. The real question is, 
whether the kind of interest possessed is good in 
itself and properly subjugated to the inner con- 
science of right and justice. If two men are 
contending for the same prize, and only one can 
get it, there is nothing discreditable in each wishing 
to be the successful competitor. Nevertheless, the 
motive which co-exists with that wish is purely 
selfish. It is absurd to pretend that this is not the 
case ; nothing is more contemptible than the 
recourse to plausible expedients to disguise, or 
explain away the supposed evil of such a selfish- 
ness. The same principle applies to all cases in 
which anything is to be gained, and therefore to 
all states and circumstances in which men and 
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women can be stirred by interested motives, 
whether individually or in parties. And the inner 
question is the same under the most diverse 
conditions ; is the wish to gain wholly subjected 
to the desire to do right ? If this be so, and the 
dominant aspiration for goodness and equity is 
obeyed, it is in no way discreditable, or a thing 
to be concealed, that one's motives are interested. 

The point to bring out clearly, and fix in the 
mind, is that every man has, within his own con- 
sciousness, the means of determining whether he 
is right or wrong by an honest answer to the 
simple, but searching question — whether he would 
rather fail honourably, or win the object of his 
desire by means involving an injustice to others — 
whether friends or enemies — or by violating some 
abstract principle which he knows to be right, 
and, therefore, authoritative ? If such a question 
were to be proposed in the face of Society, of 
course it would, in all cases, be answered with the 
strictest propriety, but in the secret of their own 
consciences, men and women will put and reply to 
this test very differently, and with curious quali- 
fications. There is not half so much innocent 

H 
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wrong-doing in the world as some charitably sup- 
pose. As a matter of fact, an individual seldom 
goes astray without being perfectly well aware 
that he has wandered from the path of virtue. 
It is a truism to say, that " cases of conscience " 
are born of the desire to do wrong, if it can be 
done decently, and without remorse. It is in 
cliques and parties, and under-leadership, like 
sheep, that the unthinking crowd do amiss, and 
sin through ignorance. Hence the importance of 
applying personal principles to party-conduct and 
policy, with uncompromising rigidity. 

Interested motives, operating in the midst of 
parties, and influencing policy, are nearly always 
bad and mischievous. Of course it is possible 
to conceive of an association of individuals equally 
interested in a common purpose. But in practice 
that condition is seldom realized. In the great 
majority of cases the kind of interest differs with 
the individual, and the result is a compromise 
of purposes, in which the improperly selfish are 
almost sure to break away from the unselfish and 
divert the force of party-action into wrong di- 
rections. People of weak or bad principle take 
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more strength, or power, out of a party, and apply 
it to their own personal aims than they contribute 
to the general stock. Hence the folly of counting 
political influence merely by numbers. A small 
combination of thoroughly honest men may often 
prove more powerful, in the midst of a mixed 
assembly, if only they are resolute, than a much 
larger coalition of an inferior character. Its moral 
weight will eke out the deficiency of numbers. 
Motives which take the shape of independent self- 
seeking, are, therefore, wholly out of place in con- 
certed action, and mar its work in a good cause, 
if they do not altogether vitiate policy, and turn 
it into bad courses. 

But what is even worse than the outcrop of 
selfish impulses in the midst of a party, is the 
subjugaticMi of party-policy to gratify the selfish 
wishes and desires of its members. The moment 
such a practice begins to find favour with the 
chiefs of (i combination — whether ecclesiastical, 
political, or social — the essence of its policy is 
corrupt. It ceases to be means to an end, ^nd 
becomes the instrument for holding together a 
concourse of atoms which require to be con- 

H 2 
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strained. Policy has henceforth to fulfil a double 
purpose; it has to please individuals with diverse 
ideas and contending for isolated objects, and 
it has to aim more or less directly towards some 
common object. Sometimes the function of 
holding a jparty together is the only one which 
a policy performs. In exceptional, perhaps, but 
too frequent cases, policy is even conceived with 
the express intention of effecting a mere party 
union. Anything more contemptible than a de- 
sign of this nature, it is difficult to imagine. 
Statesmanship is prostituted by being applied to 
such a purpose. But there is too much reason to 
fear that " statesmanship " of this debased cha- 
racter is more common than may be generally 
supposed. 

To " please " such and such a class of followers, 
to " appease " the clamour of some clique, to 
" make safe " a particular section of interests, these 
are the ignoble and ruinous motives that constitute 
the bane of policy. They are all interested^ and 
wrongly so, because they subordinate the legiti- 
mate objects of a policy to the securing of sup- 
port, or the quieting of opposition. Men who 
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see alike on one or two points only, may com- 
bine with a special view to the ckrrying out of a 
particular purpose ; but the moment the union so 
formed is sought to be maintained by the mani- 
pulation of policy, the compact becomes un- 
worthy, and the issue 'can scarcely fail to prove 
disastrous. We hear a great deal in these days 
of very superior intelligence concerning the " mani- 
pulation " of parties, by which we understand the 
act of using combinations to effect certain pur- 
poses, just as a musician employs the notes of 
the diatonic scale, or a painter the elements of 
the chromatic scale, to produce time or colour 
effects. The simile will afford the key to a mys- 
tery of mistakes. No pure melody or true har- 
mony of colour can be produced without the use 
of perfect concords in composition. The same 
law governs the manipulation of minds ; they 
cannot be grouped unless they agree. It is 
hopeless to work out honest results with dis- 
honest instruments. 

Of course, single objects may sometimes be 
attained by the aid of forces thrown together by 
accident. For example, a good measure may be 
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passed in the Senate, or in the Synod, by the 
. force of votes given with a variety of motives. 
A clever workman may produce a special result, 
which he desires to attain, by any instrument, but 
no wise craftsman would seriously undertake to 
ply his vocation with bad tools. What is in- 
expedient in the case of the artificer is wrong in 
that of the statesman. And, as bad tools spoil 
the hand, so unworthy or ill-concerted followers 
corrupt the heart, pervert policy, and vitiate, 
by debasing, statesmanship. Badly interested 
motives working in a party insensible extend, 
and at length, assert their influence over policy. 
The result is a time-and-party-serving conduct 
of affairs, of which the avowed objects are in fart 
merely secondary to the collateral aims. 
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XIV. 

THE ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 

The worship of success is a form of idolatry 
against which a wise philosophy would wage re- 
morseless warfare. The discovery that although 
mortals cannot command, they may deserve, it, 
takes success out of the catalogue of thoise inscrut- 
able mysteries to which a limited intellect must 
needs succumb. Moreover, it is by no means so 
great and overpowering a thing in itself as we are 
apt to suppose. It is very far from absorbing all 
the consequences of the train of actions to which it 
stands as an end. The ways and means by which 
the goal is reached and the prize won, are left be- 
hind or cast aside and forgotten, but they are not 
destroyed. Human action is indestructible, and 
it always exerts two sets of influences wholly 
distinct from, and entirely unaffected by, the par- 
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ticular object at which they are aimed. A 
purpose may be successful or it may be foiled, 
but the effort reacts upon the mind and character 
from which it springs, and it also operates 
indirectly, and as an example, upon others. The 
reflex action, and the collateral effects are 
determined by the motive and nature of the 
effort put forth rather than by the end it 
was intended to gain. Remembering, there- 
fore, the several steps and endeavours commonly 
required to accomplish any serious purpose, it 
will be evident how much more important the 
consequences of any course of conduct or policy 
must be, than the simple result we call success ; 
and how entirely erroneous, therefore, is the pre- 
sumption that nothing succeeds like success, or 
is so entitled to esteem. 

An exaggerated notion of the nature and im- 
portance of success directly supports that most 
pernicious heresy " the end justifies the means " 
— a false doctrine, quite as disastrous to sound 
morals or common honesty as to sincere and 
genuine religion. The special conceit in which 
tender, or, more correctly weak, consciences take 
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refuge, is. that " the end may condone the means :" 
but the general idea is the . same, and equally erro- 
neous. If the result is good, the process by 
which it has been attained is too commonly re- 
garded with a charity that thinketh no evil of 
unworthy acts and principles of action, for which 
it ought to exhibit nothing but abhorrence. But 
this is not the only, or by any means the worst, 
consequence of worshipping success. In case of 
failure all the good, well-aimed, and self-sacri- 
ficing eflforts which have been put forth count for 
nothing. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more injurious to the cause of well-doing, than the 
neglect to appreciate eflfort as well as effect, and 
to reward good endeavours and honest work for 
their own sake. The theory that everything must 
be judged by results is by no means universal 
in its application or sound in its philosophy. 
Another effect of ignoring the importance of 
" means," apart from the " ends " to which they 
are directed, is their unscrupulous use and care- 
less handling. To use all means, regardless of 
their character, is the first temptation. To rely on 
the power of employing " whatever may turn up " 
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as " means to the end in view," is the second and 
more seductive allurement 

A faculty of what people are pleased to call 
"ready wit," or " tact," comes to be esteemed 
and cultivated as a better, because more service- 
able, quality than the knowledge and power dis- 
played in intelligent and earnest purpose. Mere 
** cleverness " is held of greater value than ster- 
ling ability, and a dexterous manipulation of 
men and measures takes the place of, and does 
duty for, a set policy. As a matter of expe- 
rience, no doubt the largest results are very 
often obtained by this kind of activity. But it 
is not the less unreal and mischievous because 
it happens to pass current. The practice is par- 
ticularly taking with the busy world ; and espe- 
cially with the class of adventurers hasting to be 
great, because the whole stock of their energy 
can be concentrated on the business of utilising 
means ready to hand, and "making the most of 
every opportunity," instead of being devoted to 
the acquisition of personal skill. Every faculty 
grows by its use, and the power of cleverly 
appropriating other people's ideas and labours 
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is no exception to the rule. The cultivation of 
that particular aptitude is made a distinct de- 
partment of mental training ; and those who 
excel in the art of " making way in the world " 
are not only more successful, but incomparably 
better thought of, than the less nimble workers 
who plod along the old and too much neglected 
paths of real labour and sterling principle. In 
proportion as attention is directed to the perfect- 
ing of this special artifice of parasitical expert- 
ness, energy is diverted from the business of plain, 
straightforward, and intelligent industry. A tricky 
and hap-hazard policy is found to be quite as 
good in practice if only it succeeds, and not one 
jot worse if it fails. It therefore comes to be 
relied upon with as much faith and earnestness 
as solid and genuine ability. 

There is positively no just reason why success 
should be worshipped, or failure despised. The 
one does not stamp the impress of respectability 
on the means by which it has been attained, nor 
does the other render the efforts whereby it 
has been sought unworthy or useless. Whether 
the particular success to which the world does 
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homage be the unification of States in one 
colossal empire, the acquisition of power for a 
party and place for an individual,^ or the attain- 
ment of some private end in life, the same con- 
ditions apply. The end cannot justify or even 
condone the means ; nor are the collateral evils to 
which a succession of efforts may have given rise 
extinguished by the single final result. Whether 
the failure that provokes the contemptuous sneer 
of the worldly wise, and crowds out of sight all 
the patient, painstaking, and laborious energy by 
which success has been courted, be the collapse 
of an empire, the discomfiture of a political effort, 
or the disappointment of a personal pursuit, the 
actions by which the final issue has been pre- 
ceded, are neither void nor fruitless. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the most worthy efforts often 
fail, while the worst succeed. This fact alone 
ought to show the exceeding folly of basing an 
estimate of character on a superficial reckoning 
of results. Unfortunately, however, the world 
reasons very crudely, and, because it likes success 
better than failure, applauds the one and repu- 
diates the other. 
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XV. 



CHILDISHNESS. 

Children are always popular with the good and 
the wise. Their little ways are captivating by 
reason of their freshness and simplicity, and eflfec- 
tually win the interest and sympathy of all, 
except the utterly selfish and the hopelessly 
bad. But it does not follow that the childish- 
ness of grown-up people, who either ape the 
manners, or have not outgrown the mind, of child- 
hood, should prove attractive. On the contrary, 
it is repulsive, and in many of its developements 
decidedly objectionable. For example, when a 
child-like disposition is made the excuse for a 
spiritless surrender of responsibility ; when, with 
an affectation of simple obedience, those who 
ought to lead, claim credit for following ; and, as 
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a plea for especial approval, innocently protest 
that they have not been petulant. 

This kind of grown-up childishness, which is 
another word for ignorance, is esteemed by no- 
body. Every one sees its fault, and eschews and 
condemns it accordingly. Childishness, which con- 
sists in amiable weakness of character, is regarded 
somewhat more mercifully. But the childishness 
of mature minds whose distinguishing trait is 
apparent pliability, taking the form of submis- 
siveness and docility, is by no means rightly 
understood or suitably appreciated. Instead of 
being a thing to be admired and cultivated, it is 
one of the most corrupt and pernicious per- 
versions of personal character. It may not be 
always, but it is very commonly, associated with 
the qualities so strongly developed in the case 
of Mr. Uriah Heep. 

Beneath the cloak of compliability there is 
generally concealed a cat-like craftiness. The 
submission that disarms an opponent, is the recoil 
before the spring by which he is to be assailed 
in a moment of unexpectancy. But even this, 
bad as it may be, is not the worst feature of this 
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particular kind of childishness. Harry Skimpole 
was too child-like to comprehend the obligations 
which devolved upon him as a consumer. He 
knew only how to enjoy, not to earn or pay for, 
the good things of this life. There are other 
Skimpoles the speciality of whose childishness 
would seem to deprive them of the power to 
understand the necessity for facing the ills of for- 
tune as well as basking in its sunshine. 

A large proportion of people are apt to become 
childish when exposed to the rough blasts of 
adversity. They find relief in moments of diffi- 
culty by falling back upon the pretty, coaxing 
pretence that they are "mere children." With 
touching simplicity they urge that other and 
stronger people should get them out of their 
troubles, because they " really know so very little " 
about the particular embarrassments in which 
they may be involved. The step that brought 
them into some dire strait was taken " quite inno- 
cently." They "never could have thought that 
matters would turn out as they have." In short, 
everything is attributed to want of experience, 
and general inaptitude for the kind of business in 
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which they have been engaged. The obvious, 
though not very gracious answer to this defence, 
would be that people should not meddle with 
matters they do not understand, or, if they per- 
sist in doing so, they must take the consequences 
on themselves. 

The worst possible variety of childishness, how- 
ever, is that which not only impels men and 
women to take advantage of the plea of want 
of knowledge and inexperience, in excuse for 
errors which they are pleased to call indiscre- 
tions, but which reduces the whole of their policy 
or conduct to an attempt " to please " and " obey " 
others, in place of acting on their own judgment, 
and with a proper, sense of personal responsi- 
bility. The evils that result from the prepon- 
derance of persons with no minds of their own 
are manifold. Not the least is the entire per- 
version of authority and the overthrow of rule. 
Instead of governing, they merely echo the pass- 
ing whim of the governed. In place of playing 
the part of parents, they are children all over ; 
and it is very easy to foretell what must happen 
when power is entrusted to the discretion of a 
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child, who IS himself the docile subject of. the 
clamour of children. 

Childishness, striking at the root of a proper 
sense of responsibility, is an evil against which 
the more amiable order of minds have need to 
be especially watchful. There is an extraor- 
dinary temptation to this particular form of self- 
renunciation. A pliant, trustful disposition — 
the very reverse of self-sufficiency — is attractive, 
and makes few enemies. The "good," who 
" never rebel " against anything, are hapgy. And 
doing what one is bid to do, with the facile 
possibility, if anything goes amiss, of being abfe 
to say, " Well, you told me," is so easy. But it 
must not be forgotten that, while childishness of 
this particular description brings its own reward 
in the shape of present immunity from care and 
responsibility, it must, at least, in the case of 
those who sustain any trust, and especially all 
who occupy positions of authority, end in ruin- 
ous humiliation. When it comes to be known 
to the community at large, or to any special class 
of society, that the persons it has chosen as its 
leaders are mere children, not only will all con- 

I 
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fidence be withdrawn from them, but the pre- 
suming little ones, 'who have had the audacity 
to obtrude their childishness into high places, 
will be relegated to the darkest corner of the 
nursery, with a character which no good child 
could bear to be known by. " These are the 
naughty, bold children who tried to pass them- 
selves off as grown-up, but failed, by reason of 
their extreme childishness," will not be a nice 
brand to lie under. Nevertheless, there is no 
better fate to be anticipated by those who, being 
men, behave themselves as children, and, when 
i^buked for their vacillating weakness, plead, 
tearfully, to be excused, because what they did, 
they did submissively, and with no suspicion 
of the consequences. 
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XVI. 

GROPING IN THE DARK. 

Scarcely a day passes without hearing some one 
remark that the opportunity to do a great action 
which has made his name illustrious was his, 
which means that he did not miss it. Fifty 
other men might have been found at a moment's 
notice who could perform the act by which he 
achieved a great success. But of these fifty, 
forty-nine would have been scared by the obvious 
difficulties of the task, or, uncertain how to proceed, 
would have let the opportunity escape them. Our 
friend's exploit, for which he has been amply 
rewarded, was to seize the occasion, make it his 
own, push boldly forward, and win. No one 
grudges him his triumph ; everybody acknow- 
ledges that the prize is justly his, and that it is not 
at all in excess of the due reward for the service 

I 2 
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rendered. But how comes it that he, and he alone, 
was alive to the situation, and able to take advan- 
tage of the chance it offered ? Revolving this 
proposition in mind, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that passing through life is very much 
like groping in the dark. Numberless ways and 
abundant means of success lie around us, but 
we stumble over some, and fail and. fall. We 
kick good things out of the path in the excess 
of our cleverness. We miss golden opportunities 
because we are unable to see or feel the impor- 
tance of the objects by which we are surrounded, 
and to accommodate ourselves to actual circum- 
stances. One man, with Herculean strength, 
shoulders a doorpost or a paving stone, and 
marches forward triumphantly, perfectly certain 
in his own mind that it is a treasure of superlative 
worth with which he has burdened himself. By 
and by he reaches that point of the journey where 
a few rays of too revealing light fall across the 
path. Then mark his chagrin. A tithe of the force 
he has expended so fruitlessly, had it been properly 
applied, would have accomplished a rich result ; 
it is too late now. Leave the poor fellow to totter 
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down the hill disappointed. Next listen to that 
ingenious, boasting, self-sufficient man, who is 
rehearsing how, by dint of superior intelligence and 
tact, he has escaped a peril by leaping an enormous 
ditch into which he must infallibly have fallen 
had he not been considerably less blind than his 
neighbours. It is true he has strained himself 
by the leap, and will never be the same man again, 
but what matters that, the wound is honourable ; 
moreover, he has performed a noble action. 
He has saved someone else in saving himself. 
Presently he turns round, still breathless with 
mingled excitement and thankfulness, to gaze with 
the light of mature age on his path. Imagine 
his discomfiture when it appears that, in- 
stead of jumping a ditch, he has leapt over the 
side of a bridge, and, besides disabling himself, 
missed the path which led to prosperity, and 
carried his young friend with him. Stand in awe 
of superior intelligence. The " top of the ladder " 
is crowded with clinging men and women, who 
have made most grievous mistakes in life, and 
if it were not that each carries in his breast the 
consciousness that he has been making a ridiculous 
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exhibition of his folly and blindness through life 
the jargon of disappointed geniuses would be 
intolerable. As it is, the company of average 
mortals who think they have attained the " objects" 
of their lives and yet failed is not entertaining. 

The enigma we should like to solve is 
why people fail, and the problem to work out 
and demonstrate is how to succeed. The actual 
cause of failure, in a large majority of in- 
stances, is the lack of power to employ one's 
senses in the dark. The cultivation of cat-like 
eyes, of spider-like sensibilities, and mouse-like 
rapidity of action would go far to prevent the 
possibility of failure. To see in the dark, to 
ascertain the real nature of surrounding objects 
when other people fail to understand them, is 
the secret of prosperity in a large majority of 
instances. It is not much good to see men like 
trees walking. We begin to prune the men or 
to talk to the trees, and then, of course, every- 
thing goes wrong. Some persons, like our suc- 
cessful friend, see a great deal further in the dark 
than most people. Accordingly, leaps in the 
dark are by no means dangerous to them, and only 
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serve to separate them from the crowd which moves 
blindly forward knowing nothing of the future. 
Philosophers tell us it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to reason from the unknown to the known. 
Everything in practical daily life, however, depends 
upon being able to perform this surpassing ex- 
ploit with ease and dexterity. To be able to* 
forecast the future, to determine whether a par- 
ticular line of action will succeed, to appraise 
unexplored lines of policy and unknown results, 
to predicate the essential characteristics of unde- 
fined and as yet undefinable objects : these are 
the accomplishments which lie at the threshold 

of prosperity. Those who are daunted by the 
difficulties or sceptical as to the possibility of 

conquering them, turn aside, or hesitate, and 

are lost. Until we begin to regard life as 

a very "dark" business, and address ourselves 

to the task of groping our way through it 

with something more of special acuteness than 

it is the wont to bestow on the method of work 

in the world, we shall not be well satisfied with 

our results or extraordinarily successful. Most 

of us neglect the cultivation of the perceptive 
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faculties too much. Some men are born with an 
internal apparatus for concentrating and reflecting 
light. They can see in the dark. These fortu- 
nate individuals may, perhaps, dispense with 
special culture, and with them, for the most part, 
lies success. Ordinary people, not so gifted, go 
about stumbling, breaking their legs, and not un- 
frequently their necks, because they are too idle 
or stupid to set about developing the faculty they 
need, or because they rely on the assistance of an 
artificial light, which, if possible, is a greater mis- 
take than setting out blindfolded and leaving 
everything to chance. A lamp always casts more 
shadow than light, and renders every object except 
that on which it is directed as black as pitch, 
besides which it makes a man, like a Chinese 
soldier lantern in hand, fair game for a sportive 
shot. It is no good to trust to artificial aids ; 
a man must be his own guide, and groping in 
the dark is a science and an art. 
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XVII. 
ABANDONED GOODNESS. 

« 

Everybody is perfectly familiar with the phrase 
" abandoned wickedness," and with the idea 
which it conveys. When a person gives himself 
wholly up to wrong-doing, without regard to any 
considerations or consequences, he is said to be 
abandoned. The qualification applies with equal 
force to the case of the individual who clumsily 
and impulsively devotes himself to goodness. 
The lack of self-government is an evil that spoils 
conduct, however essentially gopd and well-in- 
tentioned. Moreover, it is the cause of much 
failure and many mis- carriages of right that 
turn out disastrously wrong. When a good man 
flings the reins upon the neck of his hobby, and 
allows the latter to carry him where it will, he 
is not absolved from responsibility, but he loses 
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all reasonable claim to credit for results. His 
intellect has no share in producing them. The 
good that comes grows like a weed, not fruit. 
His judgment is unseated, his will abdicates its 
functions, and it becomes a matter of pure chance, 
or at best instinct, whether he sets off in a wild 
career to destruction, or keeps the course and 
reaches the goal. For himself the mere creature 
of passion and impulse is a* traitor to his indi- 
vidual interest in life, and to the obligations of 
duty. As a member of Society he is always a 
source of uneasiness to those around, and in 
nine cases out of ten an unqualified nuisance. 
Like the immortal Quixote he is perpetually 
fighting windmills or rescuing and protecting 
people who have no desire for the services of a 
champion. Besides which the knight-errant of 
abandoned goodness is very much addicted to 
rushing helter-skelter into the midst of the more 
orderly multitude, to their no small annoyance, 
and mixing himself up with all sorts of asso- 
ciations and movements with which he has no 
concern, and with whose ends and practices, if 
only reason were not hopelessly dethroned, he 
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would perceive that he has no sympathy or in- 
terest. There is a great deal too much of this 
sort of thing abroad in the world just now. And 
because Society persists in making no distinc- 
tion between what is good in fact, and that 
which is only good in theory, it is not only no 
discredit, but rather a compliment to be described 
as *' thoroughly good at heart, but somewhat 
impulsive." 

If the good are not wise they too frequently 
work evil. The enthusiasm of conscious right 
creates a furor which is contagious. One no-, 
toriously well-intentioned man or woman mixed 
up with a bad cause will do more harm than a 
legion of the most enterprising evil-doers. There 
is always a special charm about the riotous wrong- 
doing of people who are right-hearted. In the 
midst of the fog of unredeemed error or wicked- 
ness they stand out with a sort of halo which 
attracts the class of middle-going innocents with 
no minds of their own and nothing in the shape 
of judgment to control or principle to give stability 
to their movements. Unfortunately the fraternity 
of good people who abandon themselves to their 
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instincts and impulses, and are therefore especially 
prone to be led away and made the centres of 
irregular and baneful agitations, is very numerous. 
And the same characteristics, which render them 
singularly liable to err and to attract others 
around them, make it next to impossible that 
they should recover themselves from their evil 
courses or bring their adherents out of the 
difficulties into which they have led them. They 
are possessed with an idea. It appears good. 
They allow it to absorb their whole being. They 
fling themselves into the middle of the torrent and 
strike out blindly and breathlessly. All else is 
forgotten. Every energy is strained in the single 
effort to press forward. They laugh at difficulties, 
court martyrdom, and, in the true spirit of 
Quixotry, scorn or misinterpret the kindly endea- 
vours of their best friends to restrain and recover 
them. At length, by some rude shock, they are 
aroused to consciousness. The true position of 
affairs becomes apparent. They look back with 
dismay on the long trail strewn with the wreck of 
blighted hopes, principles cast aside as encum- 
brances, and the multitudinous tokens of a ruinous 
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sacrifice of honour and opportunity. If happily 
they have the exceptionally good fortune to retrace 
their steps, how weary and hopeless is the task, 
and how rugged the way, when the spirit of life is 
exhausted, and the fire of mis-spent, though well- 
conceived, energy has died out. 

The one and only cure for the evil of abandoned 
goodness is the seasoning of sense. This is, of 
course, a matter of individual character, but 
Society might do something, if not much, to make 
practical goodness more useful, because better 
controlled, by refusing to fall down and worship 
every idol which amiability is pleased to set up. 
It is a blunder of the first magnitude to lavish 
praise indiscriminately upon every enterprise 
which proposes to attain some pleasing object. 
For example, the elevation or extinguishment 
of a particular class of the community may be 
good or bad, according to circumstances. To 
foster the growth of intelligence is always good, 
but a little knowledge, or knowledge that is one- 
sided, for instance, is even more dangerous than the 
proverb describes it. To take a working-man out 
of his place in society is not to advance his 
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interests unless his new position is well chosen, 
and he is fitted to discharge its obligations. 
Again, there is no very obvious advantage to be 
gained by repressing the class of beggars, if the 
only real change effected converts them into 
criminals, or by enacting laws to discourage the 
practice of making a pauper hostelry of the 
workhouse, if by the measures against this 
evil we create a new incentive to " vagrancy." 
These are instances of the right-doing that is 
wrong, in the vast multitude of cases where 
the impulse of irrational goodness, abandoned 
to its own waywardness, turns out an intolerable 
evil. 
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XVIII. 
OPPRESSIVE RESPECTABILITY. 

The habitually offensive demeanour and deplor- 
able mis-conduct of Mr. Joseph Surface more 
than justified the furious indignation of Sir Peter 
Teazle, and went far to atone, if they could not 
excuse, his worship's asseverations against senti- 
ment and demonstrative propriety. The exem- 
plary young man, whose promise was so great, 
and whose performances were so strangely small 
and exceptional, was a typical character. He 
was oppressively respectable, and being so, very 
naturally turned out to be a living sham and an 
impostor. It is difficult not to feel a sort of polar 
repulsion for the man who is intensely good, or 
intensely pure, or intensely anything. Neverthe- 
less, all the precepts and customs of the day 
seem to say to the generic race of oppressive 
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respectabilities, be fruitful and multiply, and the 
alacrity with which they obey the command is 
more curious than comforting. The oppressively 
respectable man is a flimsy creature — blown out 
to inordinate dimensions — occupying a gigantic 
space, whereas his proper bulk is excessively 
small. The immediate consequence of his ex- 
aggerated proportions is that people, whose 
respectability is only of the ordinary calibre, are 
reduced to the level of dwarfs beside him ; and 
not only made to look and feel remarkably dimi- 
nutive, but placed at a serious and most damag- 
ing disadvantage in the estimation of Society. 
Whereupon, smarting under the sense of dis- 
paragement, they puff and distend themselves to 
an extent that is not only vastly unreasonable 
and inconvenient, but perilous to their moral 
constitutions. He is an owl, and his ethical 
cranium — the supposed seat of his virtuous con- 
sciousness — is of prodigious size, but full of 
enormous cavities, and serving only to impart 
unnatural volume to his voice, and deceptive 
breadth to his apparent qualities. He is a mon- 
ster — a creature that scares people, and leads to a 
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popular delusion in favour of super-normal, if not 
super-natural excellence, which is, in itself, a pro- 
lific source of pretension and disappointment. 
" Oppressive respectability " is a myth — a marvel 
— a mischief. It is a convenient name for that 
pernicious, but incomparable admixture of suffo- 
cating self-sufficiency, and exuberant excellence 
one meets in society attired with irreproachable 
propriety, and generally got up and decorated 
in deprecation of every vice, save only " all un- 
charitableness." 

The worst and most baneful feature of 
"oppressive respectability" is its oppressiveness. 
It is oppressive even to its possessor. It cannot 
be agreeable to a man of ordinary proclivities to 
be compelled to maintain an irreproachable cha- 
racter. There must be moments when the most 
sublime specimen of human nature will inconti-, 
nently succumb to the sense of his responsibility, 
when the robe of pharasaical self-righteousness 
will feel overladen with its jewels. The dread of 
defilement also must now and then be so intoler- 
able that the purist is tempted to roll in the dust 
and become undistinguished and undistinguishable. 

K 
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Imagine the sensations of an inner consciousness 
too respectable to endure, even the presence of 
persons of equivocal reputation. What a moral 
martyrdom must such a mind undergo in twenty- 
four hours of social intercourse — the oppressively 
respectable politician who would not for the world 
be seen holding converse with the patron of place- 
hunters ; the puritanical parson, whose respect- 
ability would be irretrievably sacrificed by a visit 
to the play-house ; the respectable banker, who 
would lose everything in an half-hour's tete-a-tite 
with a speculator ; the " eminent '* physician, who 
would on no account be detected in consultation 
with a brother of less degree who dispensed his 
own medicines ; or any of the thousand and 
one respectabilities, to whom contamination would 
be worse than death. It is oppressive even to 
contemplate the oppressiveness of intense respect- 
ability. What must it be to feel it.? But, how- 
ever terrible the subjective experiences of the 
oppressively respectable individual, they sink into 
utter insignificance by the side of the oppres- 
sive influence he exerts on those with whom 
he comes in contact. The companionship of a 
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person of this extensive character is simply in- 
sufferable. Without being particularly respectable 
oneself, to be piloted through the crowded world, 
with its throng of malevolences, by peculiarly re- 
spectable persons, is a piece of ill-fortune which 
calls for sympathy. Instead of being the better 
for the association, the luckless prot^g^ of " op- 
pressive respectability" becomes the derision of 
all deriders. Anyone who has had occasion to 
walk through a public thoroughfare in broad day- 
light with a policeman, will have reminiscences 
of a self-consciousness the reverse of comfortable ; 
the sense of looking like a criminal going quietly 
to the station-house, the frantic effort to appear 
cheerful, and conversational, and careless, espe- 
cially on passing some spot where one has a 
chance of being recognised. It is much the same 
sort of thing, only on a larger and more embarrass- 
ing scale, to be escorted along the highway of life 
by a person of oppressive respectability : the victim 
feels taken into custody and defamed by super- 
lative excellence. " Oppressive respectability " is 
not a nice quality; on the contrary, it is rather 
a nuisance. 

K 2 
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There is a ' popular fallacy that persons of ex- 
traordinary respectability are the salt of society. 
The rest of the community is not one whit the 
more respectable in consequence of their presence. 
The average Israelites could not add a cubit to 
their statue because Saul, the king, happened 
to be a head and shoulders taller than the rest 
of the people. On the contrary, it made them 
look all the more diminutive ; and seeming small 
there was no encouragement to grow. Every- 
body knows how a particularly good boy in 
a school, the pet of the master, makes the 
boys of normally bad character club together to 
pass special resolutions condemnatory of virtue ; 
how they lay plans to make him trip, and, if 
possible, convert the trip into a fall ; how, if they 
succeed, they glory in the subjugation of the 
upstart who dared to aspire to super-puerile 
propriety. Very much the same thing takes 
place in society. The sons of particularly proper 
people commonly turn out considerably worse than 
wild asses' colts. The daughters of clergymen 
are notoriously addicted to levity. And so on 
through a long list of well known examples. 
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All these phenomena — sensational as they may 
seem — are perfectly natural. An excess of posi- 
tive magnetism creates polarity, and then comes 
revulsion. Cynical as it may seem to say so, 
the excessive parade of virtue begets vice. A 
straining after what is beyond our reach, results 
in a crash and collapse. It is not therefore 
entirely without reason that we stand in especial 
dread of oppressive respectability. It repels the 
moral or immoral nature, and impels those who 
are not paragons of goodness to plunge inconti- 
nently into something that is eminently dis- 
reputable, if only to obtain relief from the 
oppressive example and influence of intense pro- 
priety. 
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XIX. 

A CURIOUS CLASS OF SOCIETY. 

A WONDERFULLY mysterious personage is the 
hawker of bird's food. His appearance is the 
most wobegone to be seen, even in the streets 
of the metropolis. His gait is indicative of the 
extremest dejection. The "cry" by which he 
proclaims his merchandise is a scarcely articu- 
late moan, wholly unintelligible to the ordinary 
listener, and not to be made out without ex- 
traordinary difficulty. There are grades in the 
business, and here and there an individual 
with some small pretension to relative respect- 
ability, and with a bare suspicion of having 
some purpose in existence, may, perhaps, be 
discovered ; but as a class, the people who re- 
sort to this particular vocation are but one re- 
move from idiocy, imbecility, or a perfectly dogged 
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indifference to life and all its associations. They 
are the fiascos, or utter wrecks of humanity, and 
it is as such, chiefly, that they are, or ought to 
be, objects of interest to the social philosopher 
and the well-wisher of his species. 

The wretched being, in the likeness of a man, 
huddled up on the door-step of a respectable 
house, in a well-to-do and " likely " neighbour- 
hood — to sketch him " from the life " — is an old 
stager. He first tried bread-winning work, and 
did not like it. He then took to "cadging," 
having scarcely wits enough for the profession 
of a thief, but failed. He afterwards went " on 
the tramp," and did " the round " of the work- 
houses. A casual acquaintance made in a 
"casual ward" introduced him to a "fence," who 
happened to want a "scout" for a job in the 
burglary line. He got the chance, but a diffi- 
culty arising in the execution of the plot, he 
was caught by the police ; and although it was 
quite evident that he could have had no share 
in the planning of the robbery, he was sent 
to prison for a long period. During his con- 
finement, the latent spirit of the individual was 
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developed, and proved to be a brutal savagery, 
which involved him in worse troubles. He was 
brought up and convicted of insubordination, and 
an attack on a warder of the prison. For this 
he was condemned to penal servitude. He has 
now been at large some six months, and during 
the whole of that time he has lived the life of 
an outcast. He avoids the company even of 
men of his own class, and ekes out an existence, 
which must be barely possible, by picking up 
scraps of food in the street, or the produce of 
an occasional sale of bird's-food, when his basket 
chances to contain anything saleable, and the 
almost equally exceptional dole which his pitiable 
aspect may extract from some passing stranger. 
He has no energy, and no interest. All the clothes 
he possessed, excepting only the scanty rags 
which just admit of his appearing in the public 
streets, have been sold for food. Home he has 
none. Under the arch of a bridge, or railway 
viaduct when he can elude the police, or in a 
casual ward when that is impossible, he passes 
the night — it would be profane to say sleeps. 
Although he drags himself to the heath where 
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the more enterprising members of his " trade " 
collect their stock, he seldom fills his basket. 
Its contents are generally purloined from that 
of some unwatchful companion. He never begs, 
and scarcely gives a sign of gratitude when 
a stray copper is dropped into his hand. The 
most vigorous act of consciousness he voluntarily 
performs is a cynical scowl at the passing police- 
man, when that functionary kindly forbears to 
move him on. A muttered curse takes the place 
of the scowl when the officer performs his duty. 
It would be a great achievement in the art of 
social prudence and economy to discover how to 
help a man so degraded, beneath the reach of 
the longest and strongest hand which can be 
extended to a sinking fellow-creature. 

The younger, but scarcely less repulsive-looking 
object, who tramps slowly round the squares and 
along the quiet streets, with the monotonous 
murmur, " Chickweed, groundsel," and who fre- 
quently sells ferns and snails for house-glasses and 
aquaria, is perhaps, on some account, a more 
important, if not interesting, subject of study. 
He is rather better clad, inasmuch as he generally 
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retains a coat, even when there is no other garment 
beneath it. It is very seldom indeed that he in- 
dulges in the luxury of boots or shoes, and when 
he does they are either of the worst possible 
description, or only regarded as an investment to 
be realised at the nearest marine-store dealer's on 
the smallest financial emergency. Unlike the in- 
dividual previously described, the veritable hawker 
pursues the business of his calling with tolerable 
regularity. He honestly gathers the stock of his 
trade, and revisits particular localities on certain 
days, with the method of a cats*-meat vendor or an 
" ole clo' " man. It is just possible to believe 
that, in some marvellous manner, he contrives to 
obtain the few pence a day necessary to keep 
body and soul together, by the produce of his 
sales. He is not above picking up eatable or 
saleable street litter, such as potato-parings, rags, 
bones, and even scraps of paper. He may some- 
times be seen collecting small pieces of coal, but 
to what useful purpose he can put that luxury, 
except it be to augment the extremely small 
quantity of fuel in the grate of the cheap lodging- 
house kitchen — where, in particularly prosperous 
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times, he enjoys an occasional shelter — it is not 
easy to divine. The stray-end of a cigar, or even 
the half-consumed emptying of a drunken man's 
pipe, is a windfall which he enjoys at some corner 
with great avidity. It seems a pity to suggest 
a possible suspicion with regard to a being at 
once so greatly in need of help and sympathy, 
and on the whole so apparently innocuous, but 
candour compels the avowal that he has not 
escaped the imputation of being in league with 
thieves, who find his services useful as a spy to 
ferret out the information upon which their opera- 
tions are based. It is a popular mistake that 
robberies are committed without premeditation. 
Nothing can be further from the fact. Persons are 
watched ; their habits learnt ; the best time for 
pocket-picking and " snatches " are ascertained ; 
and houses are subjected to a process of very care- 
ful scrutiny, with a view to ascertain the nature of 
their contents, and the mode of life, and the pre- 
cautions of their inmates, before a burglary. With- 
out doubt a loafing sneak, who can prowl about as 
the bird's-food seller prowls, would be an eligible 
agent for much of this class of business. There 
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is, however, a strong presumption against his being 
so employed, in the fact that he evidently lives a 
life of great privation ; and as thieves are com- 
monly well fed, it is hard to believe that their 
jackal would submit to be half-starved. Without 
stronger proof, therefore, the hawker of groundsel 
may be acquitted of being a greater enemy to any- 
body else than to himself. This last he undoubtedly 
is, to an extent which cannot easily be exaggerated, 
by his lack of spirit, his intense laziness, and his 
utter abnegation of the rights of man, and the 
dignity and aims of even the humblest human 
existence. The question, how to help this class 
of our fellow-creatures, is not easy to answer ; but 
it should not, on that account, be neglected. Un- 
helped weakness, unrelieved want and wretched- 
ness, and sorrow, for which Society, has neither 
succour nor sympathy, are all sources of dis- 
quietude. TAey are the true "volcanic forces" at 
work beneath the crust of society, which will, 
if disregarded, sooner or later upheave, and per- 
chance overturn the social fabric. 
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XX. 

THE iESTHETICISM OF 

MENDICITY. 

Nothing is more common than to see families, 
or parties intended to look like families, of 
beggars, of which the several members appear 
to represent very different degrees of destitu- 
tion and beggary. The father of a family is 
apparently a mechanic with a scrupulously clean 
white apron tucked up under his waistcoat in 
correct fashion. He has a tall hat, a coat suggestive 
of respectability, shoes well mended, and displayed 
stockings of thick warm wool knitted at home and 
demonstratively darned. The wife is an industrious 
motherly-looking person, with plain bonnet, shawl 
wrapped remarkably close around her neck and 
bust, and tucked very carefully under the baby she 
hugs to her bosom. There can be very little 
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her devices. Then it is that the several mem- 
bers of the group, come out strongly in their true 
characters. They are " made up," to use a stagey 
term, to look well together, but better apart, each 
for a distinct purpose, like the baits in an angler's 
pocket-case. 

The artisan out of work devotes his undivided 
attention to the impression of ladies of middle age 
and upwards, and to the loosening of their purse- 
strings. The respectability and cleanliness of his 
attire suggest recent misfortune, and the kindliness 
of his nature, as shown in his zealous attention to 
his afflicted boy, are well calculated to call out 
sympathy. Away from the family, the distressed 
mechanic is a widower burdened with the sole care 
of his- child, or has a bedridden wife whom he has 
left for a few hours to seek work, and to whom 
he is returning with broken spirits and empty 
pockets. The mother, her infant, and little girl, 
make an attractive group for elderly gentlemen of 
kindly disposition and benevolent proclivities. 
They also do some service with young ladies who 
like babies, and well-to-do motherly women with 
sisterly sympathies for their kind. The girl 
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of fourteen finds her especial province among, 
gentlemen. The father begs mournfully or grum- 
blingly, according to the supposed character of his 
victim. The mother pleads meekly, with subdued 
sobs, or pours forth her lamentations with copious 
tears. The wee girl craves alms with shy and win- 
ning sweetness, stealing innocently round the hearts 
of those to whom she pleads. The great girl begs 
gaily, with merry twinkling eyes and well-practised 
glances, except when occasionally she condescends 
to address herself to young ladies, and then she 
assumes a self-depreciating air, cleverly com- 
mingled with a sort of rapturous expression, as 
much as to say, "How pretty you are ! how happy! 
Oh, if I were pretty — that I could be happy, and 
wear such pretty boots with high heels!" In 
^hort, the make-up and method of beggars and 
begging are the result of a definite intention 
cleverly wrought out, and on the whole, as in 

■ 

a certain sense it deserves to be, successful. 

The aestheticism of mendicity is by no means 
imaginary. The aestheticism of art is not more real 
or directly conformable to the natural laws of 
eclectic sensibility. There are widows recently 
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bereaved and of some standing ; orphans dis- 
tressed, , and young females of unimpeachable 
virtue, whom it would be an act of humanity 
and, high moral virtue to relieve from their em- 
barrassment ; girls to save from ruin ; boys to 
rescue from the grasp of a legion of Pagans ; men 
out of work to raise out of the ignominy and 
debasement of pauperism ; meil and women to 
save from suicide. And all these varieties of the 
species " beggar " are made to order, got up 
with a distinct purpose, and hawked about the 
appropriate neighbourhoods, and thrust under 
the notice of the particular class of minds for 
which they have been created with a pertinacity 
worthy of a better cause. Each " object " of 
pity, of sympathy, of benevolence, is constructed 
with characteristics and qualities ingeniously 
devised to produce a specific aesthetical conse- 
quence when brought into relation with special 
orders of impressibility ; and the process of con- 
struction has by long experience become an art. 
Begging is " professional " for exactly the same 
reason that the systematic practice of other arts is 
professional — because it requires study and training. 
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The social problem is, how to repress a trade 
which is bad in itself, and productive of many serious 
evils. To stop the supply we must clearly stop the 
demand/ It is not enough to resolve to abstain 
from giving alms in the streets. The cure of the 
plague of mendicity must begin deeper. The aim 
must be to destroy that dangerous excess of sensi- 
tiveness which does duty for good-nature, but is 
really weakness, and which lays Society open to the 
ravages of those who trade in the semblance of 
want and in mock misery. "All is not gold that 
glitters," and all is not necessity that seems to 
need. The most piteous objects are not unfre- 
quently the least deserving. Society knows these 
truths, or admits them in the abstract, but it has 
a quiet way of shuffling off the responsibility of 
deception upon those who practise it. This is a 
mistake. It is only a little less immoral to submit 
to deception than to practise it for oneself If 
John Bull would pride himself less on his open- 
heartedness and more on his common sense ; if 
Mrs. Bull would be less impulsive and capricious 
in her benevolence ; if the young ladies of the Bull 
family would be less sentimental, and cease to 

L 2 
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believe they can detect a hero or heroine in every 
object that appeals to their pity ; and if Master 
Bull would be less wicked, or more discriminating 
\r\ his wickedness, " asking " would cease to be a 
profitable profession, and the aestheticism of men- 
dicity would no longer be a fact with formidable 
social effects and remote consequences. 
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XXI. • 
USES OF THE POCKET. 

Who does not remember his or her first pocket ; 
when the expanding intellect was promoted to the 
care of its own pocket-handkerchief? How we 
felt in it, boasted of its depth, and tested its ca- 
pacity by trying to cram everything we could call 
"our own," into its elongated orifice. How the 
early pockets of life distinguished the two sexes. 
The girls with pins and needles, occasionally stuck 
and folded neatly into little scraps of cloth or 
paper, but far more frequently loose ; balls of cotton, 
always unwound, skeins of silk in a perpetual 
tangle, and cuttings of serge and satin agreeably 
commingled with the pet legs and arms of play- 
fully dismembered dolls. The boys with apples 
and alley-taws, knives with two blades that would 
never quite shut, sticks of slate pencil, marvellously 
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pointed, wooden pea and quill potato shooters, and, 
above all, peg-tops, buttons, and lumps of chalk 
and lengths of string, with', later on, short pieces 
of cane curiously burnt and blackened by furtive 
attempts at " smoking." What a host of sweet and 

« 

sad memories the mere mention of those happy 
days of skirt and trouser pockets recalls ! 

Some excellent and joyous spirits there are who 
contrive to prolong the happy pocket epoch, with 
its little sorrows and rejoicings over carefully lost 
and accidentally found sixpences and important 
memoranda. Thrice blessed mortals, always be- 
wildered but ever young. 

A general emptying of pockets. Who dare face 
so close a scrutiny into the secrets of life and char- 
acter ? What disclosures of weakness and wanton- 
ness would ensue. How many reputations for 
method and exemplary propriety must be shat- 
tered, and how few could hope to survive so severe 
an ordeal. There is a species of man who is 
always in a muddle, but who contrives, with the 
aid of a ready faculty of excuse, to keep his secret, 
so that nobody, besides himself, knows the multi- 
plicity and extent of his bewilderment. How 
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would he like to turn out his pockets with the 
chaos of letters, papers, mislaid reminders, and 
unpaid bills ? He stuffs everything into this much 
abused receptacle, and, with a dim sense of hav- 
ing done, or being ready to do, his duty, forgets 
all about it immediately afterwards. Letters to 
be read, answered, or posted, all go into the same 
oblivion, and are turned out sometimes days, weeks, 
or even years, and perhaps never, afterwards. He 
can find nothing when he wants it ; and it is always 
in looking for something else that he again lights 
upon it. Without a pocket he would be miserable. 
It is the abyss wherein he buries all his disagree- 
ables, but, as the useful and pleasant things go 
there too, he loses almost as much as he gains 
by the convenience. Happy is the innocent mud- 
dler if he has some kindly hand at home to super- 
vise his lumber-bag, and especially to be pitied is 
the genius who, with such a propensity for dis- 
order, is left wholly to the mercy of his servants. 
What qualms of conscience and surges of worry 
must come over him when he reflects what the 
pockets in that coat, so carelessly cast aside, may 
contain, and to how many of his own and other 
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people's secrets they would supply the clue ? To 
make a confidant of a friend with bulky pockets 
is an act of folly, likely to be fraught with the 
most awkward consequences. 

The use made of the pocket is a sure indication 
of character. The man or woman who confounds 
its functions with the domestic tidy is not more 
seriously at fault than the eccentric being who 
makes it play the part of a kit or saddle bag. 
There are individuals who seem to carry about 
in their pockets all the appliances of ordinary life 
and vicissitude ; relays of handkerchiefs, cigar- 
cases, nail-scissors, knives, combs, looking-glasses, 
ever-pointed pencils, apparatus for extracting 
stones from horses' shoes, dictionaries, mariners' 
compasses, tooth-picks, waterproof coats, travel- 
ling caps, balls of string, boxes of matches, tele- 
scopes, penny postage-stamps, and, most wonderful 
of all, pocket-umbrellas. It is the playful boast of 
such complete furnishers that they can go any- 
where without change of raiment, and it is easy 
to believe them. But they are people to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. Useful to know, they 
are unpleasant to deal with. One or two of these 
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human caravans attached to a party bound for a 
foreign clime may be all very well, but anything 
in excess of that proportion is intolerable, more 
particularly as everything the pedestrian-pocket 
lends or bestows is doled out with a supercilious 
courtesy which implies as plainly as possible that 
he thinks you ought to carry it yourself. A well- 
regulated pocket is the token of a well-regulated 
mind. It should neither contain too much nor too 
little, and whatever its contents, they ought to be 
in the most perfect order. 

The primary and only proper use of the pocket 
is to put fitting things in, not to serve as a recep- 
tacle for idle hands. A somewhat laborious attempt 
has been made to prove that the boy who goes about 
with his hands in his pockets must needs grow up 
a dolt. It is to be hoped that this theory will not 
stand the test of actual experience. If all the 
grown-up boys who go about hands-in-pockets 
were deficient in point of intellect, the number of * 
idiots in the world would be very large indeed. 
It is, however, true that within moderate limits and 
with a certain reserve, the habit of using the pockets 
as gloves, handbaskets, muffs, or warmers, bespeaks 
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lack of earnest business purpose and industry, 
which is not a promising quality. Some people 

4 

appear to use their pockets as bags to keep their 
hands out of mischief. Public speakers of a cer- 
tain type are very much addicted to this prac- 
tice. It is probably an intuitive expedient to save 
themselves from the danger of having their atten- 
tion diverted from what they are saying by any- 
thing their unruly extremities might otherwise be 
doing. To judge from the ungainly fashion in which 
the hands of unaccustomed or timid speakers are 
wont to crush hats — not always the property of their 
destroyers — and come down heavily in the shape 
of impassioned pounding, or what are familiarly 
known as " crow-pitches," on the heads of un- 
offending auditors, the precaution is not altogether 
needless. Particularly laboriously-minded people 
seem to carry their hands in their pockets when- 
ever they are doing nothing, as a demonstrative 
intimation to the world in general that they have 
nothing to do. The habit has obtained among 
sailors, possibly on this principle. We grown- 
up men and women are, after all, only large 
and strange children, and we indicate our moods 
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and states of being and feeling by act and 
bearing. Persons of importance and conscious 
wisdom, great authorities, and consulting sort of 
people, carry their hands in their pockets, as who 
should say, " Look at me, my days of doing are 
past, I am enjoying the fruits of my labours. 
I am a person of experience." The idea symbol- 
ised is rest from labour ; a general pocketing of 
results, after the hand-with-hand struggle of life 
is practically over. 
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XXII. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL INSTINCT. 

There is a class of persons endowed with the 
marvellous faculty of finding their way about in 
a manner wholly incomprehensible to less gifted 
mortals. Set them down where and in what 
way you please, they will not only discover the 
locality as though by instinct, but of their own 
intuitive genius contrive to make themselves quite 
at home, or escape with a celerity as perplexing 
to understand as it is surprising to witness. Every- 
body has met typical specimens of this peculiar 
variety of human nature, and to most, probably, 
it has occurred that the topographical instinct 
must be closely akin to the sense, or whatever 
it be, which reaches its highest development in 
carrier pigeons, and is exhibited in such perfec- 
tion by dogs, and occasionally even by cats. Mr. 
Darwin would, no doubt, explain that the faculty 
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only exceptionally displayed by man is identical 
with that enjoyed by the lower animals, that it 
always exists and may be called into activity by 
proper training. There are men who can climb, 
and swing, and shoot from bough to bough, with 
all the agility of monkeys ; and if the stories of 
experienced sportsmen are trustworthy, individuals 
of the highest species sometimes vie with their 
pointers, if not in keenness of sight and scent, in 
the power of discovering game by some other* 
faculty which baffles comprehension. The ques- 
tion for the philosopher is whether in man rea- 
son entirely supplies the place of the grosser 
instincts, or if the powers and faculties of the 
human mind are the same — only more highly de- 
veloped — as those which inspire the inferior mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, and in seeming 
wisdom often surpass our own more rational in- 
tellects. While the student of psychology is 
cudgelling his brains with this profound enigma, 
perhaps it may be permitted to those who have 
no pretensions to a superior insight, to indulge in 
a few, probably very wild, and certainly crude, 
conjectures. 
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It is likely enough that the topographical 
instinct is neither more nor less than a ready 
power of inference and calculation. The ex|>ert 
probably reasons from the known to the un- 
known on the simplest principles, but with a 
rapidity that dazzles the unskilled, and hence the 
mystery. With his back to the sun he becomes 
a sort of living compass, and by a process 
of exclusion escapes all the wrong roads and 
'finally arrives at the right. This explanation of 
the phenomenon is plausible, but it happens to 
possess the demerit of being remarkably unsatis- 
factory. In nine cases out of ten, except on the 
Alps, in the backwoods of America, or occa- 
sionally on Salisbury Plain, the intelligent topo- 
graphist never thinks of the sun, and if he did, 
in our genial climate, he would find it almost 
as difficult to discover that singularly elusive lu- 
minary as to find his way in darkness. In some 
inexplicable fashion, the acute people who can 
go everywhere, seem to smell or feel or become 
impressed with an ethereal consciousness of the 
whereabouts of the place or the way they seek. 
Without asking advice or information, they dash 
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down dark and intricate passages, make short 
cuts, and perform exploits of circle-sailing, which 
make one's hair stand on end with the con- 
sciousness of inferiority. They cannot possibly 
take a bird's-eye view of the district, and as to 
finding the road by landmarks and finger-posts, 
that is a sheer impossibility. 

Perhaps what we call the topographical in- 
stinct is a peculiar development of the mathe- 
matical faculty, a sort of trigonometrical impulse 
that projects the wits in the direction they ought 
to take in order to arrive at a given destination, 
so that if a man only trusts implicitly to his 
wits and follows their lead, he finds what he is 
seeking. Given two points bearing a known 
relation to each other and to some third point, 
it is easy to find the latter. But that does not 
account for the local information which so many 
of this class of clever people pick up without 
the smallest difficulty, and which, having once ac- 
quired, they seem never to lose. 

There are sev.eral curious circumstances asso- 
ciated with, if not depending on, the possession 
of this power. Persons who can find their way 
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everywhere are generally tidy, methodical, and 
excessively particular sort of people. They carry 
about postage stamps nicely folded in the corner 
of a pocket-book, whose contents are arranged 
with exemplary neatness. They commonly have 
with them two pocket-hankerchiefs, the second 
especially presentable and ready in any emer- 
gency to be used as a throat wrap, a fan, or a 
duster. If you borrow a stamp or sixpence they 
never forget it, and if they do not actually re- 
quest payment, they look unutterable things at 
you askance until you balance the account, which, 
as a rule, they prefer to have settled in kind. 
Scraps of cotton on the carpet are their horror, 
a picture hung awry throws them into agonies. 
If you wear slippers in their presence they hate 
you, and if you lay down letters and papers 
within their reach, they are sure to put them 
aside in some out-of-the-way place, where you 
will never think of looking for them. To untidy, 
careless, muddling people these paragons of pro- 
priety are particularly unpleasant, and the more 
so because the disorderly always, in their hearts, 
respect and envy the faculty of order as much 
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as they detest its remorseless tendency to their 
own reproach and discomfiture. People of this 
objectionably methodical class are the very ^ 

best of company on an expedition ; not a pe- 
destrian tour, for then the height of enjoyment 
is to lose and hopelessly bewilder oneself, but, 
when some unknown district has to be visited 
or traversed, and time is precious. Set a man 
with four-pennyworth of postage stamps, an 
ever-pointed pencil that screws up, a pen-knife 
that will cut, the perpetual possibility of giving 
two sixpences in change for a shilling, and a 
second pocket-handkerchief and pair of folding 
compasses in his pocket, in the centre of the 
most perplexing neighbourhood, and he will find 
his way anywhere. Perhaps, when the psycho- 
logical philosopher has unriddled the mystery of 
topographical intelligence, he will explain how it 
comes to be associated with techiness of temper 
and tidiness of habit, and why orderly-minded 
people are almost invariably of small and wiry 
physique, and take an unconscionable time grow- 
ing old and wearing out. 

The lack of topographical instinct, from 

M 
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which the great multitude of mankind suffer, is 
a nuisance to themselves and everybody else. It 
is not a little singular that, although ladies are 
commonly neat in their habits and acute in 
their observation, they have very rarely any 
great notion of topography. Here and there are 
notable exceptions to the rule, but generally speak- 
ing the gentler sex is not distinguished by the apti- 
tude for recognising or remembering places. Faces 
and colours intelligent women never forget, and 
it is seldom, indeed, that peculiarities of manner 
or gait escape them ; but for places they have no 
keen eye. At the first blush this would seem to 
accord with the circumstance that the female 
mind is not commonly endowed with the power 
of comprehensive, and, if we may so speak, topo- 
graphical, views of facts or reasoning. But, then, 
the class of men who are especially good at way- 
finding and the comprehension of places are by 
no means remarkable for the breadth or extent of 
their perception. Perhaps the awkwardness ladies 
exhibit in topography may be partly due to 

want of practice ; but it is curious that persons 

• 

who are gifted with this extraordinary power 
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seem to put it forth wholly irrespective of ex- 
perience. Children not unfrequently display it 
very early in life, and when they have had no 
previous exercise to bring the faculty into ac- 
tion. Those who are not born with it, rarely 
acquire it. The want of the power entails no 
end of evils and inconveniences on the sufferer. 
He is perpetually exposed to humiliating occur- 
rence's, and not seldom finds himself in the 
most awkward predicament. We have heard, on 
the best authority, of medical men who, being 
called to a patient in a hurry, have never been 
able to pay a second visit when they have acci- 
dentally forgotten the name of the place visited, 
although they have been conducted to the spot 
with their eyes wide open, and in broad daylight. 
Some victims of this particular form of incapacity, 
which is really as serious a matter as colour- 
blindness, are betrayed into the most comical and 
annoying misadventures. Occasionally they miss 
a doorway, and are found boldly marching into 
the house of a perfect stranger, instead of their 
own. There is probably no cure for the de- 
ficiency of the faculty, but when it exists in 

M 2 
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ever so small a d^ree it ought to be cultivated, 
especially in childhood. Many an unpleasant 
experience in after-life might be saved by a little 
attention to this neglected branch of education 
when the wits are young and supple and the senses 
keen. The young savages of uncivilised climes 
are especially instructed in the art. It is highly 
educated men who neglect those first principles of 
intelligence, the powers and habits of acute o*bser- 
vation and automatic reasoning. We want a 
" finding-way " and " locality " exercise, to play 
the part in ordinary education which the "judg- 
ing-distance drill " fulfils in military training. The 
knowledge acquired and the faculty developed by 
such teaching would be useful in a variety of 
ways, mental as well as physical. 
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XXIII. 

UNKNOWABLE MEN IN SOCIETY. 

English Society is probably at the present 
moment more exclusive than that of any other 
country. Nevertheless, it is not a little remark- 
able how many unknown and unknowable people 
mingle in the throng ; knowing everybody but 
known by no one. For example, there is that 
inscrutable mystery, wrapt up in a very showy 
personage, of the blandest possible demeanour, 
and most insinuating ways, whom no one will 
have any difficulty in identifying.- He makes iise 
of his friends, smokes their cigars, rides their 
horses and lolls in their traps, dines at their ex- 
pense, and, in short, lives upon Society, quite 
contentedly, and with a grace that wipes out 
nearly all the eccentricity of the exploit. He is 
an excellent fellow, and clever, and all that sort 
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of thing. He rides boldly and well to hounds, is 
a good whip, and has been known to tool a four- 
in-hand splendidly over an ugly road on the re- 
turn journey after a picnic. He is an excellent 
shot ; and the tall, dark gentleman, who loses 
so many " fivers " at meetings of the local gun 
club, has a special liking for him, because he can 
always "pull something off" his shooting with 
any novice. Of course, all this stamps his re- 
putation, and makes him pass current among men 
as something more than a mere adventurer. It 
was a long time before he obtained the entry 
into ladies* society, but even that is now achieved. 
A man, in a particularly amiable mood, took him 
home from the club one morning for some casual 
purpose ; he was almost accidentally introduced, 
produced an impression, and stayed to lunch. A 
card for a dance followed, and since that auspi- 
cious event he has been free and happy. No one 
knows where he lives. Bets have been exchanged 
on the subject, and fellows have almost made up 
their minds to hunt him down, but that was a long 
time ago, and is now probably forgotten. Unknown 
and unaccountable as the Man in the Iron Mask, 
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he is nevertheless a fact in society and an insti- 
tution which defies disestablishment 

Another unknowable yet well-known person 
would seem on casual acquaintance to be the 
very antithesis of a man of mystery. He, so to 
speak, carries his biography at his button-hole, 
and there is no one who has been fixed by him 
for five minutes — and who has not ? — but feels 
marvellously fully instructed as to his family and 
its affairs, down to the minutest particulars of the 
demonstrative young gentleman's most domestic 
arrangements. In fact, the excessive communi- 
cativeness of this individual, however interesting 
to mammas, is an insufferable nuisance to people 
who have no marriageable daughters to dispose 
of Nevertheless, no one knows him. Some 
people affirm that there is nothing in him to 
know, and when you have heard all he has 
to tell about himself, and spent a few hours in 
his company under an average round of circum- 
stances, you have seen him through and through. 
That is a mistake. There is somewhere in his 
subtle being a secret chamber which he keeps care- 
fully locked. It is to deprecate inquiry, and throw 
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Society off the scent, that he resorts to the 
practice which, until it was found out, used to 
work such wonders with Custom-house officials — 
that of flinging open the portmanteau and in- 
dustriously turning' out everything except the 
contents of one particular corner. The absurdity 
of the whole business lies in the fact that the 
secret he is at such pains to conceal nobody 
cares to discover. Society has neither time nor 
inclination to investigate the internal conscious- 
ness of only average members. 

Then there is that animated enigma who is to 
be found in every club — the member whom no 
one knows, and who knows no one, who comes 
in regularly at a certain hour, takes a particular 
seat, monopolises certain papers, but has never 
been seen to receive or write a letter, or to 
recognise or be recognised by anyone. And the 
equally unaccountable gentleman of the irre- 
proachable attire, who has so often formed the 
topic of conversation in the bay window, and 
is to be seen walking up the street like an 
automaton at the accustomed moment every day 
in the season, and has been any time during the 
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last ten years, but has never once been known to 
raise his hat or be saluted by any passer. So also 
the middle-aged gentleman with the pompous 
bearing, the brusque manners, and the patrician 
belongings, who is nevertheless an upstart, but 
no one knows how, whence, or when. He eats, 
drinks, lives, and pays his way like a gentle- 
man, and has in some marvellous way obtained 
an entry into the world of fashion. Society 
even seems to know all about his mode of life. 
He has been seen at home, and investigated, 
perhaps somewhat too curiously, by the knowing 
ones, but no one is thoroughly satisfied. There 
are periods of the revolving year at which he is 
missing ; certain critical points in the world's 
orbit where he never puts in an appearance. 
Dignitaries in the Church, great men at law, and 
a legion of gallant warriors by sea and by land 
there are, also, who are unknown and unknowable. 
No very grave consequences may result from 
this state of things, but it is not satisfactory. 
Those who are thrown together very frequently 
or closely ought to know each other, at least, 
so far as to establish that bond of good 
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understanding which social intercourse, however 
slight, presupposes. A certain few may get on 
tolerably well without discovering themselves to 
their acquaintances, but they belong to a special 
class of extraordinarily " good fellows," and are 
after all, taken up and patronised rather than 
received into the guild of true friendship. A 
system which rewards wealth with station, and 
allows free trade in fortune, may render a com- 
mercial way of taking acquaintances, like cus- 
tomers, on the recommendation of their bankers, 
indispensable ; but it is not conducive to the 
moral and general well-being of Society. Ladies 
are not taken on trust ; why should men enjoy 
a larger measure of immunity from the whole- 
some and self-protective scrutiny of those who 
are asked to take them into fellowship ? A 
bad man is more mischief-working, if not a 
worse evil in a community, than an indifferent 
woman. In no respect, probably, have our social 
institutions been more seriously deteriorated by 
the false spirit of liberalism than in the growing 
practice of negligence as to the admission and 
" hall-marking " of people who are unknown and 
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unknowable. It is not only that individuals 
who have no sort of right to mix in good 
and exclusive society find admission, the whole 
tone of intercourse is lowered by their obtru- 
sion, and doubt takes the place of confidence 
and good-fellowship. The manners of Society 
are unwisely restrained in one direction, and in- 
juriously relaxed in another. The atmosphere is 
poisoned with suspicion, and scandal flourishes as 
an unwholesome parasite. London Society is the 
hot-bed of the evil, and the miasma extends all 
over the provinces. Unknown and unknowable 
men are a class which it would be greatly for the 
interests of the whole community to exterminate. 
They may be curious as objects of outside interest, 
but as creatures going in and out in our midst, 
they are a nuisance, and the cause of many 

« 

disasters. 
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XXIV. 

THE FINE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Probably very few persons of either sex are, in 
this enlightened age, really the creatures of their 
affections. They love and hate to order, or as 
matters of policy, scarcely ever because they 
are impelled thereto by a mysterious, but irre- 
sistible force from within. Here and there 
occasionally a weak-minded young couple may 
be found imprudently falling in love, but the 
indiscretion is becoming each day less frequent, 
and when it does occur, the effects are not so for- 
midable as they used to be in the old-fashioned 
times, when the world was less wise, or the 
wise were less worldly. The same is true, and 
even in a more marked degree, of friendships. 
No well-regulated adult, or judiciously trained 
youth, would dream of forming a friendship, with- 
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out, more or less, completely estimating the ad- 
vantages to be derived from its existence. A 
fellowship of spirit arising out of mere sympathy 
of character, thought, or sentiment, would be 
laughed to scorn by any experienced person, who 
had "seen something of life," and knew "the 
ways of the world." Only two orders of friend- 
ship are recognised, the inevitable and the politic. 
Relations — ^when they are also friends — fall into 
the former class. The friendships which are 
formed for interest, convenience and profit, from 
motives of prudence, or, as a speculative invest- 
ment with a long-sighted eye to the future and 
its contingencies, compose the latter. Upon 
friendships of every other description Society 
very properly looks askance. It is only natural 
that from the delicate care and rare faculty of 
intelligence requisite to the working out of such 
a theory into practice, should grow an art, which 
it may, perhaps, be allowable to designate the 
fine art of friendship. 

The process of friend-catching, in many im- 
portant respects, resembles the noble sport of 
Izaak Walton. The hook must be baited with an 
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attraction, especially adapted to the sensibilities 
of the individual operated upon. Flattery is a 
common fly almost too well known to be employed 
successfully, except for the allurement of parti- 
cularly voracious or gross-feeders. For the more 
sagacious classes of prey, it needs to be cast 
very gently and cleverly, and instantly with- 
drawn, without allowing time for its real na- 
ture to be observed. For the same reason it 
is unwise to repeat the cast if the fish do not 
at once rise to it. The use of worms is, 
of course, a very base device, and bespeaks 
a mind willing to stoop to any artifice. Uriah 
Heep may stand for the type of a class of cringing 
mortals, who catch their friends by the affectation 
of a sort of wriggling, worm-like humility. The 
use of live-bait, involving some act of self-sacrifice, 
a service rendered, an exploit of commanding 
genius, or a mental pas de fascination^ intended 
to allure, is a more popular and promising ex- 
pedient. But the most common practice of all, 
is that of ground-baiting. Friends are brought 
together and netted in shoals, by a wholesale and 
demonstrative process of laying-out to please and 
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captivate everybody. The ground-baiter is uni- 
versally agreeable, generally available for the good 
of the community, and always to be counted upon 
as the friend, patron, and help and counsellor 
of the lonely or distressed. The measure of suc- 
cess which attends this method of fishing for 
friends is very extraordinary, and finds its popular 
expression in the sentiment, "virtue is its own 
reward." 

But, as every devotee of the art is perfectly 
well aware, the fish is not caught when he is 
induced to take the bait. A large number of 
knowing people, who are marked for friends, gylp 
down the advantages of friendship without allow- 
ing themselves to be hooked into its obligations, 
and the labour and cleverness expended upon 
their capture is consequently wasted. Another 
class break away before they are fairly landed ; 
and — most bitter mockery of the angler's pains — 
there are not a few who turn out to be below the 
statutory weight, and have to be thrown back into 
the water, altogether useless. The ingenuity of 
the practitioner of the fine art of friendship 
comes out with especial force in the manner in 
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which he manoeuvres and manipulates tackle and 
trout alike, and so contrives to make the prize 
his own. But here we must drop a metaphor 
which has served the purpose fairly well, thus far. 
Catch your friend, but then keep him. Therein 
lies the difficulty, and hence the art. 

It is a point of the greatest moment never to 
allow friendship to get the better of one. The 
man or woman, who casts the reins of his alBfection 
upon the neck of that most rash and unreasoning 
steed, and abandons himself to its wild career will, 
Mazeppa-like, be borne over many an arid plain, 
along the brink of many a shuddery precipice, and 
through many a tangled and thorny bush, in 
a manner little calculated to make friendship a 
thing to rejoice over, or reckon a pure gain. To 
avoid going too far ; to hold more tightly than 
one is held ; to ensure being valued to the full 
of the worth we set on the friendship of others 
— so that the risk of losing a friend, who has 
been secured perhaps with infinite trouble, may be 
reduced to a minimum — these are some of the 
most obvious maxims of the art of friendship. 
The measures required to put such precepts into 
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practice, must vary with the circumstances of every 
case and the peculiarities of each subject. It is 
unwise, and shows scant knowledge of the world, 
to lay down hard and fast rules of conduct, in 
relation to so abstruse a matter, as the manage- 
ment of those forces and subtle feelings that make 
up the sum of friendliness. Each particular occa- 
sion will call for the exercise of its own special 
address, and upon the wisdom, and the success 
of the skill displayed, the result will depend. 
How many most promising friendships have been 
nipped in the bud by ignorance or awkward- 
ness in their early culture. Sometimes the 
atmosphere is too hot, and the endearments 
too overpowering. At others it is too cold, and 
they are too passionless. Now, the outpourings of 
confidence over-tax the new bonds of intercourse. 
Then, there is more than the proper amount of 
reserve, and the two friends fall apart, incapable 
of sympathy and unfitted for union. What a 
solitary way through life is that of the being 
who has not the tact, or lacks the ability, 
to accommodate himself to the surrounding 
conditions, and to submit to be moulded in 

N 
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character and bearing, by time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. 

Friendship, like everything else in nature that 
grows wild, may be improved by cultivation. It 
no more argues want of faith in, or respect for, 
the power of the natural affections, to devote skill 
and patience to their control and development, 
than it implies faithlessness in the fertility of the 
soil to till and dress it. Very much is lost, and 
many great evils are provoked by neglect of those 
obvious precautions which, when they come to 
be set down seriously on paper, may seem to 
make up a code of questionable morality. The 
danger lies not in regarding discretion as the better 
part of friendship, but in converting the inter- 
course of society into a mere artificial system in 
which nothing is real and earnest, and heart has 
no place. The tendency of the day is set too 
strongly in the latter direction. When, therefore, 
we speak of friendship as a Fine Art, it is not with 
the intent of throwing discredit on prudence, but 
with the directly contrary aim of showing how, 
without such thoughts and wise pains-taking, there 
cannot be many permanently successful friend- 
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ships ; and at the same time pointing out how 
very few genuine friendships there are in the world, 
and how the great bulk of the acquaintances and 
companionships that bear the name, are only 
spurious counterfeits wrought up and simulated 
by arts which are the wretched and subtle mocke- 
ries of real social wisdom. The distinction is the 
same that exists everywhere between the true and 
the false, the natural and the artificial— between 
art and artifice. 
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XXV. 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Are the girls and young men of the present day 
worse than those of any other epoch? Were 
there not flirts before croquet was invented, and 
beaux redolent of fashionable foolery before the 
era of " bittaw beaw," " weeds," and Jockey-Club 
perfumery ? It is a popular amusement to prove 
that the existing young people are peculiarly bad, 
and the world generally is now very degenerate. 
There is also an elBfort to show that the faults 
of the stronger sex are the fruits of evil influences 
exerted by the weaker. It cannot be denied that 
men are very much what women make them. 
In a state of society in which the sexes mix 
freely, it is inevitable that the tone and tenden- 
cies of the fashionable world should be largely 
influenced by the feminine portion of the com- 
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munity. Society is always ruled by the tastes 
and inclinations of ladies, because men (ind 
their highest happiness in the companionship of 
women, and it is the aim of their lives to win 
the favour and secure the sympathy and love 
of the beings who have been providentially de- 
signed for "helpmeets." When women set their 
faces resolutely against any custom which has 
sprung up among men it rapidly falls into disuse, 
or is retained only by a few ill-nurtured and 
isolated mortals who are incapable of the higher 
and purer pleasures of female society. It would 
seem, therefore, that if women were better, men 
would be better also. In this way it is just 
possible, though not very courteous or 'reasonable, 
to hold women responsible for the shortcomings 
of men. It may be urged that if the young 
ladies of the period did not like foppish, beer- 
drinking, weed-smoking, vapid young fellows, 
with whom virtue is at a discount, and vice 
at a premium, the young men of the day 
might be described by very dilBferent 'epithets. 
The excuse is a subterfuge, ignoble and dis- 
creditable. Although it is true that women have 
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almost unbounded social power, and by combina- 
tioo might assert the claims of goodness, truth, 
and honesty, and make men stronger and purer 
in their habits of life than they now are, it is a 
sorry plea that because the girl of the period 
is not a guardian angel the young man of the 
day is a malignant or careless devil. It does not 
seem to occur to those who unblushingly plead this 
excuse for the stronger and more intellectual being, 
supposed to be the most powerful in mind as well 
as in body, that it reduces him to the level of a 
very pliable creature, capable of being turned and 
twisted at pleasure, having no will of his own, 
no formative force in his nature, and living, acting, 
and growing under influences which may either 
make or mar him. A more complete surrender 
of the independence of man than is involved in 
this pretence, put forth in his favour, it would be 
difficult to conceive, and those who have had 
recourse to it cannot be aware of its real force. 
It is very piteously lamented by afflicted parents 
that they are unable to find fit and good society 
for their young gentlemen among the female 
friends of their acquaintance ; and that to the 
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lack of this essential boon the weak characters 
and purposeless lives of the youthful generation 
of men are distinctly traceable. 

Our young ladies are accused not only of being 
very feeble specimens of humanity themselves, but 
of becoming the causes of degeneracy in those to 
whom they ought to play the interesting part of 
governesses, examples, and instructors. Those 
young men who fall under their influence are said 
to be converted into very fools of fashion, and 
a large class of men, failing to find in the society 
of their female friends the solace and satisfaction 
they require, are described as turning away in dis- 
gust, and plunging headlong into vice, gross and 
ruinous. These are very serious imputations, and 
our young ladies should lay them to heart, and 
seek to improve themselves that they may improve 
others. Meanwhile, does any sensible person sup-^ 
pose that this view of the question is either just or 
reasonable ? Are the scented, be-jewelled, stay- 
wearing, and cosmetised idiots one meets at the 
Burlington Arcade, or in Cheapside, the beaux 
ideals of modern woman-kind ? If the girls of 
the day dress and act with too much masculinity. 
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perhaps it is from a misguided yet intelligible 
impulse to show more spirit, and prove them- 
selves possessed of greater independence than are 
evinced by the silly, empty-headed fellows they 
affect to admire, but in their hearts despise. To a 
true woman there is nothing so insufferable as an 
effeminate man. He stands before her as a monster. 
His figure is a caricature of her own, and therefore 
offensive ; his affectations of tenderness are a bur- 
lesque of her winning ways and natural mode of 
life and conduct ; his talk is a mimicry of the 
forms and methods of speech to which nature 
unconsciously impels her. She abhors the imita- 
tive practices of the namby-pamby ladies' man 
as an insulting travesty ; and she looks with dis- 
dain on the creature who supposes her capable of 
being captivated by artifices so absurd and con- 
temptible. A genuine woman really admires only 
the man for whom she can feel respect, the being to 
whom she can look up with a feeling of reverence, 
as stronger and more resolute and dignified than 
herself, and in whom she can repose confidence 
as possessing a character less amenable to cir- 
cumstances, more independent and less sensitive 
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than that with which nature has endowed her. 
Unless our modern girl is utterly devoid of wo- 
manly instincts she cannot in her heart of hearts 
love or admire the man who aims by effeminate 
arts to please her, and whom she is supposed to 
admire. The swellish young men of the day are in 
error when they seek to" please women by affecting 
their soft ways and decorating their precious per- 
sons with delicate adornments. It is, in fact, 
because . they feel a contempt for such men 
that girls affect the manliness which the 
fools of fashion discard. Girls imitate the more 
demonstrative features of man's character, and 
it is only natural they should do so badly. 
Such girls are young and weak, or they would 
not be lured into acts and habits incongruous 
with their better nature ; but the explanation 
of the matter is simply this : they admire man- 
liness ; they fail to see its characteristic signs 
in the average men with whom they are brought 
into contact, and mistaking the boisterous, demon- 
strative talk of ** loud " men for the expressions 
of a masculine spirit, they are captivated by the 
counterfeit, and imitate what they admire : and 
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they do this all the more determinately, because 
the young man of the day is silly and infatuated 
enough to suppose that he is pleasing them by the 
mimicry of feminine peculiarities. There is an 
interchange of bad example and mistake. The 
faults of our young men are only so far charge- 
able to the girls of the time as the reflection 
seen in a looking-glass may be imputed to the 
mirror. The image may be distorted because the 
glass is defective, but take away the original who 
stands before the reflecting surface, and the image 
will instantly disappear. Let the fathers of families 
improve their sons, and they will have no longer 
cause to complain that these are perishing for lack 
of good female society. 

With respect to the young man who takes to 
drinking, gambles, and spends his time in wanton- 
ness because the young ladies of Society are 
not sufficiently good or amusing company, there is 
little pity and less sympathy for him. He is 
a deplorable specimen of humanity, in whom 
few honest people can be interested, and perhaps 
the sooner he fills up the measure of his folly and 
gets shuffled off* the stage into the great lumber- 
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room .the better. It is idle to suppose that so 
miserable a mortal would have been saved' from 
ruin had he been surrounded by the most amiable 
specimens of womankind. Uncomfortable homes 
do drive young men into the streets and expose 
them to peril, but the kind of discomfort which 
produces this result is not caused by the girls of 
a family, but by another class of persons — the 
mentors of the age, the people who are improving 
everything, the sage worthies who would deprive 
the young of such amusements as alone have 
any power to allure or gratify them ; who would 
convert Society into a vast association for the 
advancement of buttered toast, mild morality, and 
vacuous melancholy. Let any reasonable man of 
the world look at too many of the more respect- 
able homes of England, and ask himself, is it 
probable, is it even possible, that young men full 
of energy, and fired with the brightest visions of 
an unexplored world, should be content to vegetate 
in such conservatories of redundant goodness, and 
to fatten like Strasbourg geese by a fireside, blazing 
with the wreck of confiscated youthful pleasures ? 
If Paterfamilias really desires to keep his sons at 
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home, let him not blame his neighbour's daughters 
for any difficulty which he may experience in the 
task, but seek to surround the objects of his 
fatherly love with a less stifling atmosphere, 
better suited to young lungs, and charged with 
a larger quantity of ozone than is found in the con- 
ventional home. Meanwhile, there is no excuse for 
those who pretend that it is because they cannot 
surround themselves with a very bewitching kind of 
virtue that they plunge into vice. A young man 
need not drown himself because he cannot sit 
in comfort with his feet on the fender. It is 
very pleasant to be warm, and it may be vastly 
inconvenient to be excluded from the chimney- 
corner, but the warmth which cannot be obtained 
in the most comfortable fashion can be gained 
by manly exercise. If happiness cannot be secured 
in the society of pure-minded women, it may be 
wrested from life in a manly battle for right and 
virtue. It is a mistake to speak and write as 
though our young men were brainless boobies, 
without a resource in themselves or the wit to 
mould their destiny. It is inexcusable to .plead 
condonation for their crimes, because, forsooth. 
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these are not prevented by feminine influences. 
When the girl of the day has grown out of her 
youthful follies she will find that she has made 
a grievous mistake in aping the absurdities of 
the other sex. Meanwhile, the young man must 
not be allowed to shield himself from blame, or 
to escape the just censure of his foolish deeds, 
because, poor fellow, the female portion of the 
creation has unhappily, through error or indiffer- 
ence, neglected his education. 
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XXVI. 

THE ETHICS OF ICE. 

Everybody knows that a high temperature is not 
conducive to equanimity of temperament. To cool 
oneself with ice may be an act of virtue. But 
this is not exactly the idea which it is intended 
to convey by the phrase Ethics of Ice. Nor is 
there any obscure allusion to the sinfulness of 
that unworthy dame who, in the naughtiness 
of her heart, wished it were wicked to eat ices, 
because her zest for the frigid refection would 
then be perfect. The excellence of ice con- 
sists in its cooling property, and this quality 
bears a specific quantitative relation to the 
classes of people who want to be cooled, their 
characters, and the conditions under which they 
require a greater or less quantity of ice to cool 
them. So close are the connections of mind and 
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body that capacity for physical cold is almost 
a measure of moral coolness. And coolness in 
these days of hot, impetuous haste and struggle for 
life bears a very direct and definite relation to 
goodness. There are certain notorious exceptions 
to this canon, such as cool impudence, cool cheat- 
ing, and cool indifference. Nevertheless, coolness 
is more commonly than not an advantage, and a 
cool head, if not a cool heart, is something to be 
thankful for. 

There are people who eschew ice altogether, 
and yet are not particularly estimable. These form 
the cold-blooded variety of the human species, 
and it is a provoking defect in their constitu- 
tion and character that they so rarely hybemate. 
Speaking generally, with a proper recognition 
of the fact that there are notable exceptions 
to the rule, it may be asserted that people who 
are never oppressed by the heat and do not 
stand in need of occasional coolings, are the toads 
and snakes of Society, always more or less ob- 
jectionable and very often venomous. The man 
who can be good and true, and equable, when the 
thermometer stands at 80 degrees in the shade 
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without the aid of Wenham Lake must be either 
a marvel of morality, or possess an amazing 
faculty of evaporation. On the other hand, per- 
sons who ♦go about blowing and steaming like 
locomotives, are presumably working at high pres- 
sure, and dangerous to those who are thrown in 
their company. These over-heated mortals have a 
disagreeable property of radiating heat and making 
the people around them exceedingly hot and un- 
comfortable like ' themselves. Their capacity for 
ice is prodigious. On the scale of the moral 
thermometer they register little below the boiling 
point, while the cold-blooded variety stand only 
just above zero. Between the extremes of heat 
and cold range characters of every temperament. 
Fussy people who fume and fret themselves to 
fever-heat about vexations the most trivial. The 
average standard of this peculiarly perturbable 
class is somewhat short of the normal blood-heat. 
Their excitability is a weakness. Unable to main- 
tain a healthful temperature, they oscillate with 
morbid irritability between points too far apart to 
be comprehended within the limits of a normal 
temper. There are people who are perpetually 
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getting into difficulties by reason of their ex- 
cessive sensibility to changes of the surround- 
ing temperature; beings with little or no heat- 
producing power in themselves ; metallic mortals, 
cold as iron in the Arctic region if left to them- 
selves, likely to burn the fingers by a sudden 
efflux of heat at the point of contact when one 
touches them, hot as iron when they are incau- 
tiously exposed in a high temperature. Then 
there are a very few people whose normal position 
is temperate, and who rise and fall only within 
moderate limits, now glowing with genial warmth, 
then a thought cool perhaps, but never exceed- 
ing the bounds of most perfect self-possession 
and good, taste. The affinities of the several 
temperaments for ice are, of course, widely 
different. 

Take a man on a piping hot day, and place him 
within reach of ice, and you will obtain from his 
conduct a fair test of his character. The phleg- 
matic scoundrel will eschew it. The choleric man, 
fire-eater that he is, will treat it with scorn. The 
feverish soul will use it with avidity. The being 
with preternatural sensibilities will take it very 

O 
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cautiously, and in terror of cold and ache. The 
exceptionally moderate man, with a perfectly 
well-balanced and self-possessed mind, will em- 
ploy it artistically. Ladies are generally in 
greater need of icing than men. They are 
not so habitually exposed to heating circum- 
stances, and therefore become overheated more 
readily. This observation is open to censure on 
the score of unpoliteness, but it is true. Women 
are proverbially cool in action, but that is when 
they are acting out of their own proper sphere in 
the affairs of men. It is always easy to preserve 
a perfectly equable temperament when acting 
on behalf of some one else and in matters which 
do not come directly and personally home to one. 
Allow a man to interpose in the most delicate 
and embarrassing business arising out of a question 
of millinery or costuming, or in respect to the 
engagement or dismisssll of a servant — except his 
own — and note with what charming coolness, ex- 
emplary moderation, and perfect equanimity he will 
deport himself. The test is crucial. It is not as 
easy to 'infer the character of a lady from her love 
of ice as it is to appraise the temperament of men. 
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There are in her case more circumstances to take 
into account. But these accidental difficulties over- 
come, the test is just as certain. Ice would come 
to occupy a new place in our philosophy if we 
were better acquainted with its ethics. 
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XXVII. 

UNCOVENANTED SERVANTS OF 

SOCIETY. 

In a certain and very practical sense the crossing 
sweeper, the shoe-black, the cab and carriage 
fetcher, are the servants of Society ; uncove- 
nanted, but distinctly contributory, if not indis- 
pensable, to our convenience and well-being. The 
labour they give is needed, and the recompense 
doled out to them almost as alms is the legiti- 
mate wage of their services. For example, it is 
greatly to the interest and economy of the public 
that street crossings should be swept. If it were 
possible to secure a clean sweep in dirty weather 
in every locality, the saving in boots and dresses 
would be very considerable, and the economy of 
patience and amiability well worth the outlay 
required to insure the luxury. But when the 
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unskilled poor, who can do little else, come for- 
ward voluntarily to render this service, waiting 
humbly for the reward of their labour, the persons 
who benefit by the work done look upon it as a 
matter of pure charity if they drop a copper by 
the way, and for the most part pass on without 
making any payment with perfectly easy con- 
sciences. Probably not more than five per 
cent of those who use a swept crossing, and 
even go out of their way to secure its advan- 
tages, acknowledge the service of the sweeper 
by a dole. The best excuse for this neglect 
is the fact that the public do not carry about 
farthings in their pockets, and a halfpenny is 
a great deal too much to give. If every passer- 
by gave a farthing, crossing-sweeping would be 
a most lucrative occupation. It must be a very 
poor venture that did not produce four or five 
shillings a day. As it is, from sixpence to a 
shilling a day is a fair average yield, with, of 
course, some remarkable exceptions on the side 
of profit in especially good neighbourhoods. A 
"good" neighbourhood to the crossing-sweeper 
is not, however, precisely the sort of place we 
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should expect. The more respectable localities do 
not provide their sweepers with handsome incomes. 
The residents are prone to pension off old servants 
by setting them up with a broom and a stool — which, 
when out of use, may be deposited in a friendly 
area — and an occasional ration of broken victuals. 
This system provides a comfortable retreat for a 
man or woman getting up in years, but it is not 
the sort of thing that would satisfy the aspiration 
of a full-blooded speculator from the classic pur- 
lieus of Seven Dials or Westminster. As a per- 
manent investment there is nothing like a good 
crossing — if possible a little dangerous, for the 
sake of the feeble or timid people who need to 
be helped over — in a busy thoroughfare. Such 
sweepings, more especially where there is an amic- 
able understanding with the police and a small 
connection, possess a considerable market value. 
In crossings, as in everything else, there are 
varieties. At one end of the scale stands 
the sentimental crossing, where everything turns 
upon the faculty of exciting compassion, where 
the wearing of shoes, or anything except the most 
painfully defective foot covering must be tabooed, 
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and shivering 13 at a premium ; at the other, 
a brigandage speculation is worked by a fero- 
cious bully who preserves the cleanest of foot- 
ways, but stands by with a half-humble, half- 
threatening mien, as much as to say, " Cross 
it without paying if you dare, and see what I'll 
do to you." The adventurous lady or gentle- 
man who crosses three or four times within 
a rememberable period over a preserve of this 
class without being splashed or offered the alter- 
native of plunging into a puddle of slush or 
being run over, is especially fortunate. Between 
the two extremes, the appeal to pity and the reign 
of terror shade off and blend. 

Crossing sweeping may be made a u;5eful 
ally to the shoeblack business. Of course, the 
sweeper is looking another way, and splashing 
vigorously, when a " likely " pair of boots happen 
to be passing. The Shoeblack Brigade has done 
so much to establish the habit of paying a recog- 
nised tariff for this class of services, that if the 
men and boys receive more than one penny 
for their pains, they are really grateful. It 
would be well if th^ brigade system could be 
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applied to the sweeping of crossings. Cab and 
carriage fetching is the object of particular ani- 
mosity on the part of the police. But unless 
something better than the kind of service which 
the hall -waiters and commissionaires at places 
of public assembly generally offer can be substi- 
tuted for the free-trade principle, it would be 
better to let matters take their course. As for 
" running errands,'* the occupation is gone to the 
dogs. To so bad a plight have these two last 
mentioned vocations sunk, that they have almost 
ceased to be honest callings, and are chiefly 
adopted by thieves as a cloak for nefarious 
enterprises. Instead of waging remorseless war- 
fare with such departments of casual labour, 
it would be better to take them seriously in 
hand, and reconstitute them. 
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XXVIII. 

SWIMMING WITH THE STREAM. 

No inconsiderable proportion of the living things 
that inhabit the waters are indebted to the 
currents for their means of locomotion. To glide 
humbly into the stream and be carried whither it 
listeth is the best and happiest fate that can befall 
them. They have no power to breast the current, 
and their wisdom consists in taking advantage of 
the force they cannot oppose, and turning it to 
their own account. Nor is it unworthy, but, on 
the contrary, perfectly judicious, for even the 
powerful to utilize the stream when it tends 
in the right direction, both for the sake of . 
speed and economy. Swimming with the stream 
is not, however, a very noble exercise, and when it 
comes to be the main resource of an apathetic or 
lame creature, and when at the same time he 
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prides himself upon his particularly rapid advance, 
the situation is not only contemptible but absurd. 
But men who affect to be altogether superior to 
their fellows, and to possess better light and 
more ample powers, do not scruple to adopt this 
mode of progression. What is even more extra- 
ordinary, they are not ashamed to assign as one 
of the most respectable reasons for not pro- 
ceeding in a particular direction, or for taking 
a course opposed to what they believe to be 
right, that the stream of events, or the current 
of opinion has so set, and cannot be opposed. 

There is a great deal of empty prating about the 
current of opinion ; as though the great river of 
life were not to be paddled and navigated against 
the tide as well as with it. It is a shortsighted 
and pitiful philosophy that claims to discover a 
sufficient excuse for going with the stream in the 
bare fact that a stream exists. For what purpose 
are men endowed with brains, and faculties of 
judgment, and wit, and ingenuity, if they are to 
cast themselves like mere logs on the water, and 
sink even the sense of responsibility in the tide and 
the flood .^ The current of events is. by no means 
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always what it should be, and if it is not to be 
corrected by the wisdom of mature thought, why 
do men go apart from the rest of the busy world, 
and devote themselves to the study of special 
branches of philosophy and political and social 
science with a view to bring about specific results ? 
If the stream is right, and it is right to go with 
the stream, why bestow any trouble on the 
matter ? It would be more convenient to let 
public matters drift, and leave every individual to 
concentrate his energy on the business of appro- 
priating as many as possible of the good things 
that the current throws in his way. 

The stream very often carries those who trust 
themselves to its mercy into very awkward 
corners, against hard and angular obstacles, over 
ugly precipices, and occasionally into the midst 
of whirlpools from which escape is impossible. 
It would not be difficult to discover melancholy 
examples of untoward events of this nature. In 
the midst of a quiet reverie, as he lay placidly 
gazing at the beautiful firmament, moralising on 
the sublime wisdom of his own particular policy 
and the laborious stupidity of less gifted mortals, 
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many a great genius has suddenly sustained a 
shock ; a flash of light has darted across his 
vision, his brain has reeled, and the next moment 
he has found himself spinning round on the 
margin of a vortex hopelessly bewildered, almost 
engulfed, and in a very pitiable plight indeed 
in regard both to honour and independence. It 
is always safer and better to maintain a course 
of one's own, evqn against the stream, than to trust 
unreservedly to its caprices, though the tide seems 
to be taken at the flood and to set steadily to 
fortune. 

A popular fallacy regards the current of events 
as irresistible, and in place of asking whether it 
runs in the proper channel, towards a desirable 
point, seeks only to ascertain which way it sets. 
Besides the abnegation of will that such a policy 
implies, there is the neglect of duty it involves. 
Granted that when the times are bad it does seem 
hard to be born to set them right, it is the 
honourable lot of strong men to be charged with 
that task ; and when they not only neglect but 
resent the obligation, the results cannot fail to be 
extremely unsatisfactory. Government by a pro- 
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cess which consists in merely echoing popular 
opinions, whether the thing governed be a State, 
society, or personal conduct, is the acme of weak- 
ness. It makes a mockery of rule and involves the 
sacrifice of every beneficial result of collective 

experience and judgment. The multitude of indi- 
vidual voices mingled in a popular outcry are not 

concerted. They do not give out a certain sound 
or express a mature opinion. It is the business 
of those who look on from an outside standpoint 
to analyse, collate, and appraise the value of, the 
ephemeral thought ; to treat it as a suggestion, to 
test it by experience, and to adopt or correct it, 
with a wise judgment. What would be thought 
of the parent who proposed to rule his family in 
obedience to the clamour of the nursery ? The 
idea of " representative " government does not 
contemplate such a method of procedure. If it 
did, there would be no need of" a parliament. It 

* 

is an absurd, but far too prevalent, error, to sup- 
pose the institution of a house of representatives 
is nothing more than an expedient to economise 
the trouble and expense of taking a plebiscite 
upon every passing question. It would not be 
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the same thing if the opinion of " the people *' were 
taken directly upon the issues submitted to Par- 
liament. Members are not mere mouthpieces, 
and consequently their selection does not consist 
exclusively in choosing the man who has the best 
acquaintance with the passing mood of his con- 
stituents, and will express that feeling with the 
least possible variation. Such a notion altogether 
destroys the idea of statesmanship. When a 
legislator degenerates into a delegate, or a leading 
statesman casts himself upon the stream, and instead 
of originating a policy of his own, condescends to 
become the creature of some passing current, he 
ceases to be an intelligent administrator and sinks 
to the level of a puppet or one of those carefully 
corked but empty bottles sometimes set adrift to 
show which way the stream tends. The same is 
true of the classes of society who only drift ; and 
of the men and women who take their morals 
and what they are pleased to call their "principles" 
from the prevailing sentiment of right and wrong, 
of evil and goodness. Meanwhile, the fact of 
. universal obligation and personal responsibility is 
unaffected. Every one is answerable for his own 
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particular course of action, and it is neither wise 
nor prudent to neglect the duty of private judg- 
ment and swim with the stream. They meet 
with many discomfitures who resort to this weak 
device of ignorance and incompetency, and they 
will continue to do so to the end of the chapter, 
let that come when and how it may. 
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XXIX. 
DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline that consists in the wise control of 
intelligent minds co-operating for a common 
purpose, is of the highest value and excellence. 
Without system, and authority to combine and 
subordinate purpose and strength, there can be no 
truly concerted effort. The independent lights 
must be focussed, and the individual forces made 
to converge and work together. But there is 
another kind of discipline, which neither benefits 
its subjects, nor commands the respect of those 
around ; an all-subduing dicipline, that destroys the 
individuality of action, and degrades those under 
its influence to the level of mere machines. Intelli- 
gent discipline recognises a will and a judgment 
in the mind of its subject, and presses these 
into its service. Blind subjugation ignores the 
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right of the being over whom it dominates, to form, 
or act upon, any private judgment of his own, and 
requires not only the servile, but the total sur- 
render of his strength and influence. In practice 
the discipline that reduces men and minds to the 
condition of automatons is humiliating, and in 
the long run it is not successful. There are 
moments and situations in every enterprise when 
individual skill and power become essential to 
the working out of the original purpose. The 
wise general knows that at certain points in his 
operations everything will depend on the quick 
thought and practised skill of his subordinate 
officers ; and they in their turn count on the per- 
sonal prowess and intelligence of their men. The 
soldier must be a machine and something more, 
however perfect his discipline, or many a well- 
planned battle will be lost. The same is true in 
every department of life, and the mistake that 
substitutes the discipline which destroys individual 
character, for that which fosters, while it organises 
it, is fatal. 

There is a growing tendency to trust discipline 
of the destructive variety with the interests of 

P 
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political and social truth and prosperity. In 
matters of religion we have long been familiar 
with, at least, one ecclesiastical system which un- 
disguisedly denies the right of private judgment 
to its disciples, and claims their obedience im- 
plicitly, even against their consciences and their 
feeling of personal responsibility. The world 
of mind has shaken off its bondage to this 
senseless idea, and the stupid attempt to enforce 
it has been the fertile source of many wanton 
and mischievous heresies. A craven superstition, 
impudently dignified with the sacred name of 
religion, has produced new vagaries of defiant 
unbelief Now, however, we are threatened with 
a reproduction of the same general thought in 
another shape. The way for the development 
of this mysterious supremacy has been preparing 
slowly and surely during a long series of years. 
Men's minds have been accustomed to do homage 
to authorities they could not understand ; to take 
vague projects on trust, and plunge headlong 
into experiments, fortified with no better hope 
than, unreasoning belief in the fulfilment of large 
philosophic predictions. The new system works 
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something on this wise : — A great leader, polit- 
ical or social, procures followers. They tacitly 
agree to support him. Straightway he assumes 
the whip. From that moment woe to the recreant 
who dares to betray an unbroken spirit. He 
is stigmatised as a rebel ; his motives are in- 
pugned ; he is accused of playing false to his 
principles ; he is twitted with the imputation of 
inconsistency ; he is cajoled, bullied, or coerced 
by threats, as though, instead of only allying 
himself with a party subject to his intelligent 
approval of its policy, he had sold himself as a 
slave to a particular despot, to be used henceforth 
at will as a simple voting or speaking machine. 
This is what men are learning to put up with, 
and the practice that establishes such a state of 
unmanly bondage and humiliating tyranny they 
are pleased to call discipline. 

The evils that result from this state of things 
are greater than may be supposed. There is not 
only a temporary loss of power, of self-respect, 
and of honesty, but the formation of a habit of 
blind obedience inimical to the discharge of 
personal responsibilities. When the time comes 
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for intelligent men to act as individuals, each upon 
his own sense of duty, those who are now tamely 
bending their necks to the yoke, and striving 
above all things to earn a character for obedience, 
will find they have lost the power to- stand 
alone. The consciences they have so often silenced 
will not again play the part of bosom friends 
and trusty monitors. The principles they have 
laid aside as useless will, when wanted, be found 
rusted and of no practical value. Like children 
accustomed to the " go-cart," the weak slaves of an 
imperious will, or an idolised example, will totter 
and fall when they try to move without support, 
contemptible in their own eyes, and disgraced in 
the sight of those who have honoured them 
with their confidence. They little suspect that 
such a future is in store for them, but want of 
foresight will not change the event. 

If, because a combination has been formed for 
a special purpose, it mtist needs continue to exist 
in spite of all changes in the views of its mem- 
bers, this should be distinctly understood at the 
outset. If political or social union involves a 
distinct and irrevocable pledge, it is only fair 
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and proper that this fact should he made known, 
even at the risk of putting an end to co- 
operation altogether. Such is the real and only 
force of the doctrine that a majority, which no 
longer exists, has a right to force its opinions on 
a minority, that has grown up within the majority, 
and that the leaders of a once united party are 
justified in, at all costs, forcing their views upon 
their pledged supporters, and fighting their op- 
ponents with a disaffected and rebellious following. 
Formulated in plain language, the proposition 
seems almost too absurd to find a place in the 
contentions of reasonable men. It is, however, 
a doctrine which is not only cherished, but pro- 
pounded with all seriousness. Moreover, it is 
apparently a dogma which is received with tacit 
approval by a considerable section of the com- 
munity. The tyrant's idea of discipline is em- 
bodied in the notion of permanent subjugation ; 
the slave's, in the notion of unfaltering obedi- 
ence through good and evil conscience alike. 
The two notions coincide, but their agreement is 
a community of error. The time will come 
when the passion for rule must outrun the halluci- 
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nation under which the subject crowd render 
obedience, and then will come also the final 
collapse, in which the habit of irrational subser- 
viency will bring its own punishment. There can 
be no true and useful discipline without reason in 
obeying, as well as in demanding obedience. 
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XXX. 

HOW WE MAKE PAUPERS. 

John Thomas is thirty-eight years of age, a man 
of good parts, but desponding temperament. 
Those who have known him longest say fhat he 
started in life over-sanguine, and had all the spirit 
• crushed out of him by a succession of cruel dis- 
appointments. He married immediately he was 
out of his apprenticeship as a ship-joiner, and has 
now a wife and four children. The eldest, a girl, 
close on fifteen, the next a boy of twelve, the 
third a girl of eight who has. had hip disease, 
and is a cripple for life, and the youngest a little 
fellow of months. When the ship-building trade 
suddenly collapsed in the East-end of London, 
the father was earning fair wages and struggling, 
if not very manfully, at least with moderate 
success to make both ends meet. His home was 
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comfortable, his wife and children were fed and suit- 
ably clothed. Unlike many of his fellow-workmen, 
Thomas was not cast down. It would perhaps 
have been better if he had been. Instead of at 
once turning for work elsewhere, he hoped against 
hope, and while waiting for employment parted 
with most of his belongings, until poverty stared 
him in the face. Still, led on by the notion that 
he should obtain work and be relieved of his 
embarrassments, he refused to quit the little tene- 
ment which had been his castle, until one black 
rent-day, when he was six weeks in arrears, the 
landlord lost patience, and, with the few remaining 
articles of his furniture, Thomas and his family 
were turned into the streets. The blow fell like 
a thunderbolt on the head of the artisan, and, 
like too many of his class, he became paralysed 
at the moment when most depended on his energy. 
His wife, an uncomplaining and industrious, but not 
over-wise woman, did what she could in the emer- 
gency, but was soon at her wits* end.* She had 
been a domestic servant before marriage, and was ^ 
unacquainted with any trade, and not strong enough 
to go out " charing," even if she had been able to 
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obtain employment. With difficulty the Thomases 
secured shelter in a wretched room over a rag and 
bone shop, the people of the house being- induced 
to let it by the sight of the few sticks and, above 
all, a bed, which the family had succeeded in pre- 
serving. Their clothes were nearly all gone to 
buy bread, and, without a betrayal of their abject 
condition, they could part with little else. Had 
there been any public workshop where the strong, 
and, as yet, self-reliant, man could have earned 
an honest day's wage, however hardly, without 
being demoralised by the gift of alms, he would 
have been saved ; but the time has not arriyed 
when the State will perceive the wisdom of making 
such provision for its embarrassed but still strug- 
gling poor. In this difficulty it occurred to the 
wife that if her husband would make a few salt- 
boxes or children's chairs, she might sell them. 
The production of these articles was the last 
flickering effort of Thomas's energy. Leaving the 
girl in charge of the younger children, and her 
husband to make more stock-in-trade, the wife set 
out to offer wares for sale. She returned, after 
a long weary day's work, without success. The 
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attempt was repeated. One evening the husband 
went out with his wife, and, refusing to "move 
on " when ordered to do so. by a policeman, was 
" run in " to the station-house. The inspector did 
not take the charge, but the disgrace of being 
led through the streets by a constable was the last 
straw that broke the camel's back. Thomas 
returned to his home a changed man, spiritless 
and soured ; out of temper with his own fortunes, 
and an enemy to his kind. There was no fire 
and no coal to make any, although it was the 
depth of winter, and, worse than all, there was no 
food. For the first time high and bitter words 
of reproach fell from the lips of the man who had 
hitherto been a good husband. Even the poor 
little cripple, • for whom the father had always 
a kind look, was cursed, and the youngest child 
pushed savagely away, with a fearful oath ; the 
poor man dashed the miserable salt-boxes on the 
floor, and vowed that as everything had turned 
against him, he would " give up." The desolation 
of that home had reached its culminating point. 
The night was spent in silence, broken only by 
the moans of the unhappy wife, the groans and 
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curses of the savage husband, and the piteous 
crying of the children. 

The next morning Thomas drove his family into 
the streets. At this moment a letter arrived 
from a former mate telling how he had got work 
at Chatham, and advising Thomas to come down 
that day and try his chance of "getting on" in 
a yard where a new " gang " was to be made up for 
work the next morning. For the instant, hope 
revived, but how was he to raise money to pay his 
fare ? There was nothing left to pawn. He applied 
to the landlady and showed her the letter, but she 
would not advance a farthing. The first week's 
rent was due and not forthcoming. Thomas was 
not a bad fellow at heart, and he would have made 
any effort for his recovery at that critical con- 
juncture. It was no use to think of doing the 
journey on foot — he would be too late. In this 
emergency he thought of the Relieving Officer. A 
more experienced man, or one with a friend to con- 
sult, and not above asking advice, would not have 
made such a mistake. However, Thomas went 
to the parochial " charity " office, and after 
passing and repassing the door, he summoned 
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up courage to knock. It was opened by the 
official himself. He was just going out. In reply 
to a curt inquiry, what he wanted, Thomas began 
to state his business. He had come at the wrong 
hour. Something about the applicant must have 
struck the local representative of the Poor-law, 
for he condescended to hear the story out, and 
actually cast his eye over the letter. With a 
glance of curiosity, merging in a smile of aston- 
ished incredulity, he folded the document and 
handed it back to the applicant, " You • have come 
to the wrong place, my man ; we don't help till 
it's worse than that." " Worse than that ! " growled 
Thomas, fiercely crumpling the letter in his hand, 
"worse than a man starving with his family 
around him } " " Don't be insolent," rejoined the 
officer ; " be off with you." So saying he hustled 
Thomas off the step, and slammed the door. The 
man turned away with a bitter oath. It was his 
last struggle with adversity. Night found the 
family together again, with nothing but a few 
coppers picked up as alms. A few days saw them 
turned out of their lodging, and literally beggars. 
In less than a fortnight the family were grouped 
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at the door of the Relieving Ofllicer as appli- 
cants for casual help. They might have ' re- 
ceived a dole and eked out their lives as wan- 
derers a while longer, but that the ruined man 
could not forbear putting the rebellious question, 
"Is it bad enough now?" The Relieving Officer 
at once ordered them into the workhouse, and 
there they are now, and have been for some 
months. John Thomas and his wife are able- 
bodied paupers ; the children are in the schools, 
and already initiated in the rudiments of idleness 
and vice. It is astonishing how rapidly human 
nature accommodates itself to circumstances. 
Thomas has already complained with pauper irony 
against the allotment of his food, and is down in 
the master's black book. The wife has been 
denounced by the matron as a good-for-nothing 
woman, and the schoolmistress has prophesied 
" no good " of the girl. The eldest boy alone 
seems to feel his position as a "a pauper brat," 
and at the visiting hour, when for a moment 
the members of this shattered family are ten- 
derly permitted to mingle their curses, he im- 
plores his father to take him away. But before 
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long his little companions will doubtless suc- 
ceed in their resolve to " take the bounce out of 
him." 

If this is an imaginary picture, it is sketched 
from life, and shows how we make paupers. We 
refuse relief at the moment it is wanted, and when 
we help we pauperise. It may be said that if John 
Thomas had applied to the clergyman of the parish 
or some kind friend for help, he would have got it. 
Granted, but men in such a plight are neither in the 
mood, nor do they always know how, or where, to 
seek assistance. They need to be sought out and 
helped, in spite of themselves. Those who render 
this service to the sinking poor are not only their 
friends, but the friends of the State, and should 
be recognised and aided as such. They save 
bodies and souls which the clumsy and tardy 
machinery of the Poor-law reaches too late or only 
to destroy. 
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XXXI. 

IS WAR AN ANACHRONISM ? 

It is worth while to re-examine occasionally the 
ground of seemingly strong persuasions. When 
the foundation of a popular or deeply cherished 
belief is sound, such a scrutiny confirms confi- 
dence ; if it is insecure, or rests upon an unstable 
base, the discovery cannot be regarded as a mis- 
fortune. It is always well to know the truth. 
Probably no proposition has been more warmly 
discussed than the reasonableness of war among 
civilised nations. The question has been con- 
sidered from many standpoints and under almost 
every guise. Is war rational ? Is it expedient ? 
Does it really decide any dispute ? Or is not the 
arbitrament of the sword a practical postponement 
of the issue with the highest probability of its 
being revived ? In these and a multitude of divers 

Q 
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forms the question has been repeatedly and ex- 
haustively discussed. We have no intention of 
reproducing the stock arguments on either side. 
The effort would not be pleasing ; nor would the 
result prove edifying. Nevertheless there is a 
shape in which the subject may with advantage 
once more engage attention and perhaps excite 
new interest. Is war an anachronism ? 

The principle of war has not changed since the 
earliest instance of reasoning by force on record — 
which is not, as commonly asserted, the strife in 
which Cain killed Abel, but the exclusion of Adam 
from Paradise by an angel armed with a flaming 
sword. The garden of Eden was protected from 
any attempt on the part of man to recover his lost 
privilege by force, with force, or, what is the same 
thing, a demonstration of force. A demonstration 
is, of course, effective only in so far as it signifies 
the power, and the will under certain circum- 
stances, to employ the force paraded. The incident 
in which Cain slew Abel may be taken as the 
arch-type of jealousy, of treachery, of fratricide, of 
murder ; but it has nothing in common with war, 
which was a divinely -permitted, if not a divinely- 
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instituted, mode of enforcing the decrees of the 
superior, of maintaining assumed rights and resist- 
ing supposed wrongs. No one can read the Jewish 

« 

history without perceiving this truth underlying 
the principles of nationality, appropriation, and 
defence ; and nothing will be gained by pursuing 
the peace arguments or the protest of reason 
against war on the lines of a false presumption. 
The principle that right, real or imaginary, may 
and must be enforced by might is one against 
which no valid reasoning will lie. Whatever may 
be the case with individuals, nations have no alter- 
native but to maintain their interest and prestige 
by force. If a display of the power to act will 
suffice to compel submission, it may, happily, be 
needless to proceed farther; but practically the 
influence exerted by any nation in general politics 
will be commensurate with its ability, if occasion 
should arise, to make good its words by deeds. It 
is idle to disguise, and impossible to deny, that the 
power to enforce obedience is the source of autho- 
rity all the world over. Upon this fundamental 
principle international influence and municipal 
government both rest. The principle of war is 

Q2 
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coercion. Nothing can change that principle. 
Meanwhile, if it can be shown that the coercive 
power has ceased to be what it was in the dayis 
when men began to fight with swords and spears, 
there may be seen to exist a valid and rational 
ground for the contention that the mode of warfare 
should be changed, or, in other words, that the 
new power of coercion should be allowed to choose 
a more congenial and direct mode of expressing 
itself than the strife of arms. 

In its time war, with the sword and mechanical 
weapons, has conferred enormous services upon 
mankind, and done much to aid the progress of 
civilisation. The qualities of courage, patience 
under suffering, and self-sacrifice, physical strength, 
with keenness of sight and accuracy of visual 
judgment, ingenuity, and many allied virtues have 
been the products of war. It is difficult to see 
how by any other means these component parts 
of the civilised character could have been deve- 
loped. Fanatics sometimes seek to decry war by- 
repudiating the service it has rendered to human 
nature. This is not the way to advance the 
interests of peace. The vast successes which have 
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been won by the sword have been not only con- 
tributory but essential to the building up of a high 
and noble nature. Mere predatory wars, carried 
on by wandering tribes, were useful in the earliest 
times. They served to develop the faculties of 
personal prowess and acumen, out of which higher 
and more estimable qualities have grown. In 
themselves, however, these struggles were incapa- 
ble of carrying the development beyond a limited 
area. Wars which made the victorious nation im- 
perial, and necessitated powers of statesmanship 
to govern the people subjugated, have given the 
greatest impetus to the onward march of intellect. 
No nation has long flourished in peace without 
degeneracy. This is the lesson of history. If it 
seems to tell against the tenets of a creed which 
glorifies peace at any price, that is an eventuality 
for which we cannot be held responsible, and which 
gives us no concern. We will not even beg the 
question, by asserting that the benefits war has 
conferred upon the world have been collateral or 
contingent We believe they have been dif^t 
and immediate. War has been, and is, in itself, a 
noble and ennobling enterprise. Nevertheless, if. 
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as we have said, it be the fact that the times and 
-the circumstances have changed since battle in the 
old sense, whether on a spiall or large scale, was 
the appropriate mode of warfare, and the sword a 
suitable weapon with which to contend — if this be 
the fact, and can be proved, it will be possible to 
make out a strong and clear claim for the recourse 
to new expedients. 

In patriarchal times the right to feed flocks and 
herds on a particular tract of land, or to till the 
country, was maintained by force of arms against 
all comers. Later on, cities were built and held 
by the right of might. In the same way tribute 
was enforced, and vassalage established and as- 
serted until the feudal age. Communities of men, 
under the leadership of their fathers and chiefs, 
grew to be nations, with kings and rulers main- 
taining hereditary authority at the point of the 
sword against rebels and foreigTiers. Warlike races 
subjugated the feeble, and consolidated their con- 
quests to build up empires. In a more complex 
state of society the legislative faculty came to be 
separable from the military, with which it was at 
first commonly associated. The source of autho- 
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rity was, however, the possession of power, whether 
against the outside world or within the nation. 
Practically that power has been, and always must 
be, power to provide the means of making war. 
A people armed with the largest resources, and 
posssessing the highest skill and greatest patriotism 
— that is, love for the national life and honour — 
must, in the long run, be triumphant. By surprise, 
treachery, or superior address, victory may be 
seized by the least able; but it cannot be held 
securely except by the most stable. War is there- 
fore a forcible claim to the supremacy given by 
qualities which have been developed through pre- 
vious successes. After victory, the moral, political, 
and material gains of the victorious nation need to 
be cultivated ; and the issue of future struggles 
will, in fact, depend upon the use made of the last. 
In this way a triumphant power comes to possess 
extended claims to supremacy, apart from the 
mere spoils of conquest and its prestige — the claim 
which springs from the wisdom of statesmanship 
has consolidated and enhanced the greatness 
achieved by the sword. Now comes the question 
whether the time has not arrived when the civilised 
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nations of Europe, at least, have attained a point 
of development at which war may take a more 
direct form of expressing power than the mere 
slaughtering of armies. Reduced to its ultimate 
elements, the struggle has come to be a contest of 
rapidity in destroying and creating military and 
naval forces. The strength of fortresses, the range 
of guns, the skill of generals, are integers in the 
computation of opposed forces, but they are only 
parts of the formula, which might as well be 
worked out in any other fashion. 

We are not so Utopian in our conception of 
human nature and its passions as to suppose 
nations would ever consent to submit their re- 
sources to the judgment of an impartial umpire ; 
but, if this could be done, a settlement on the 
basis of relative might would approximate more 
closely to the logic of events than any settle- 
ment by arbitration on the ground of right. 
Practically right has no more to do vnth the 
council of nations than may be expressed by 
might. If a great power is desirous of annexing 
a lesser power, it will perform the act, unless it 
be deterred by the fear that some nation, with 
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strength commensurate with its own, is about to 
take the part of the weak against it. This cham- 
pionship of the little by the great is the best 
guarantee of peace in Europe. The lesser powers, 
too small to protect themselves, are the centres 
of union and of discord. If the powers were 
more equal, they would be more likely to wage 
ceaseless warfare until, some being subdued and 
united, the victorious and vanquished together 
formed a supreme power, and gradually absorbed 
the others. This is what happened when the 
Continental natioos were more on an equality 
than they are now. Small states with a good 
claim to independent existence are the little 
boys in Dame Europa's school. The big fellows 
quarrel and fight about them, but not half so 
often as they would fight among themselves if 
there were no permanently weak little prot^gh 
to protect and preserve. If a great power ex- 
hibits an intention of absorbing one of these 
little nationalities, others are sure to oppose it, 
and thus the rapacity of the more powerful states 
is held in check. Sometimes a great power uses 
a protigd as a catspaw. In that case the trick 
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is generally detected, and the real aggressor is 
made to suffer for the sinister offence. It is a 
simple question of might, test and try it how we 
may ; and, if it were possible to ascertain before- 
hand which of two nations were the stronger and 
more effective, taking into account the combi- 
nations which may occur in a prolonged war, it 
would be easy to predict the issue of any contest, 
and therefore to render the strife unnecessary. 

The commercial instinct in a nation ought to 
be able to form a tolerably precise judgment on 
the first of the two points just indicated, the 
measure of force. Science, again, has made great 
advances, and introduced a new method of fore- 
casting the issues of war. The ceaseless struggle 
for superiority in armaments is not useless if it 
enables us to measure our own strength and that 
of our neighbours with approximate accuracy. 
Other matters german to the issue — such as 
money, health, resources, and the like— ought to 
be well within the scope of the business faculty, 
and should be adequately appraised. It is neces- 
sary to know not only our own position, but that 
of possible enemies. Such knowledge would save 
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many a contest — ^and a policy of candour instead 
of secrecy is therefore the best guarantee for 
peace; but the short-sighted people that can see 
no good in spending money on armaments unless 
we intend to use them, or in maintaining armies 
unless we mean to place them in the field, must be 
silenced by the common sense of public opinion 
— as indeed they have been and will be — or the 
most effectual and economical method of self- 
protection, which sheds no blood and does good 
service to trade, cannot be carried on. The 
other question, which resolves itself into an in- 
quiry how other nations will act in certain .con- 
tingencies, is one which ought to lie well within 
the ken of statesmanship and diplomacy. It is, 
however, necessary that public opinion should it- 
self be instructed in the weighing of international 
interests. To this end, history, ancient, modem, 
and contemporary, ought to be studied more 
generally, and with greater thoroughness. The 
branch of education which is, in itself, one of 
the most pacific exercises is unfortuately too 
much neglected. If public opinion had been 
better informed, we should not have been re- 
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galed with the recent spasmodic oratory and clap- 
trap lucubrations of men carried away by emo- 
tional sympathy in contempt of facts, and Europe 
might not have been the scene of the present 
contentions. Popular ignorance is the source of 
perpetual peril. The mischief should be repaired 
by better reading and more calm thought. A 
fair knowledge of our own position and that of 
our neighbours, with a just judgment of inter- 
national interests, would have spared the world 
most modern wars. Aggressors are generally 
deceived or betrayed ; and neither deception nor 
betrayal is possible when a nation is well in- 
formed. 

War is not in itself an anachronism, but its practice 
commonly contravenes the spirit and progress of 
the times. Most wars could be fought out on 
paper with pens and calculating-machines instead 
of on fields with swords and guns, if the practice 
were up to date. Wars may never cease; but, 
as conmiunities become more thoroughly instructed, 
they will be less frequent. Tyrants with a down- 
trodden people may make war for their personal 
aggrandisement, but intelligent nations will not 
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take the field unless they see a fair prospect of 
success; and, if the opposite party should per- 
ceive with equal clearness that it must be van- 
quished, the struggle would of course be avoided. 
The progress of enlightenment is therefore the 
progress of peace. Enlightenment is the secret 
cause of peace. Might still dominates, and right 
is a secondary consideration, but knowledge is 
power — the power of self-restraint — which is the 
greatest power of all. Those do nothing to 
strengthen but much to weaken this power who 
prate incessantly of peace. It is easy to talk 
eloquently of the needlessness of arms when an 
armed man keeps the door and the talkers are 
protected while they denounce the power that 
renders them safe. If there were real danger and 
pressing fear, these pacific philosophers would be 
the first to cry out for help. Nations with small 
armies must, on an emergency, raise irregular 
troops — and by such hirelings honour is sacri- 
ficed and independence lost. The only peace 
possible to nations must be purchased at the price 
of maintaining armaments ready for war. 
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XXXII. 

THE INCONVENIENCES OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Every step forwards in the progress of civilisation 
and development entails new obligations, and 
seems to bring us in contact with fresh difficulties, 
while on the horizon we discover others even more 
formidable. This is inevitable ; and the existence 
of these drawbacks or disadvantages, call them 
what we may, should be recognised. They con- 
stitute a set-off to the spoils of conquest as new 
territory is added to the province of mind, and 
intellect, in its triumphal march, gathers new 
laurels. The more man has the more he wants — 
the more he knows the greater is his desire for 
knowledge ; and, as enterprise or the force of cir- 
cumstances carries him onwards, his necessities 
and ambitions become increasingly difficult to 
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satisfy. Whether, looking at the result from a 
purely economic point of view, advancement always 
tends to a higher level of happiness is a question we 
will not pause to discuss in the abstract Culture 
— ^using the term in its widest sense, so as to in- 
clude improvement by education in every degree — 
has its inconveniences, and these should be clearly 
understood and estimated. 

Take a few general illustrations of the fact, which 
indeed needs no elaborate proof by argument The 
gutter-child could be maintained in a condition of 
relative prosperity for three shillings a week A\ith- 
out education. Develop the latent capacity within 
him, teach him to read and write, open up the 
world of knowledge before him, let him feel its 
power, and the proportional cost of his support 
will be multiplied ; not less than two, three, or four 
times the previous amount will suffice him. Push 
the process farther, and with each advance the 
demand increases. This is the crude statement of 
a consequence too commonly overlooked. It is 
roughly assumed that, "as knowledge is power," 
given the learning, there will be the enterprise to 
search out sources of supply equal to the demand. 
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Those who regard education as the remedy for all 
ills, personal and social, look upon the experiment 
of compulsory teaching with the complacency of 
perfect trust. Is it quite certain that the grounds 
of this confidence are as stable as some believe 
them to be ? This is a matter worth looking into ; 
it involves questions of the highest practical in- 
terest. Something more than the mere possession 
of knowledge is necessary to insure a proper use of 
the new power it confers. There must be energy 
and purpose, and some directing influence is requi- 
site, to guide the Opening mind into the path that 
leads to success. * Unfortunately this phase of the 
work of national education has not, as yet, received 
much attention. How are the educated to be dis- 
posed of? It is idle to say they will take care of 
themselves. In many cases, doubtless, there exists 
within the nature or constitution of the individual 
a force which, once fairly aroused, will give form 
to. effort, and so control energy that it may not be 
misspent ; but this force is by no means a universal 
possession. It is not in itself part of the know- 
ledge imparted. 

It is not a moral or political certainty that 
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education must elevate the lower classes. It will 
undoubtedly prepare and fit them for improve- 
ment, but it may not of itself raise them in the 
social scale. It cannot possibly do this unless new 
lines of action and spheres of enterprise are opened 
up to them. Better appetites may be created, but, 
unless the wherewithal to supply the need is pro- 
vided, the net gain will not be apparent. Nor is 
this all. The clodhopper is content with a bare 
subsistence ; the educated ploughman aspires to 
share the advantages of a position now for the first 
time placed within his reach — he is no longer will- 
ing to follow the plough. The same principle runs 
through the whole social constitution. Education 
creates a capacity for progressive development ; in 
some Cases it gives the energy as well as removes 
the disability to rise; but it unsettles everything, 
and, in so far as it stimulates new desires and 
hopes in the breasts of the humbler classes, it unfits 
them for the diligent pursuit of their previous occu- 
pations. The inevitable result must be — precisely 
what we see around us — a tendency on the part of 
every grade to press into that above it. This up- 
ward movement produces, for the time at least, all 
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the inconvenience of overcrowdings and a hand-tb-j 
hand struggle for life in all the social strata. The 
agricultural labourers are storming the province of 
the artisan, the artisans are crowding into the 
region of the clerks, the clerks — ^where are the 
clerks and those like them pressing? This is a 
painful question. At a certain point in the pro-* 
gress upward men feel the want of capital. There 
is no way of moving "onward and upward*' with- 
out it. In the case of the female population the 
embarrassment incidental to " progress " is not less 
marked. Armed with a knowledge which .seems 
to fit them for a higher sphere, girls and young 
women scorn domestic service, and struggle, as 
they suppose, for their own advancement. 

There are two great faults or deficiencies in the 
education forced on the people. It is not practical, 
and it has no self-evident purpose. In themselves 
the powers of reading, writing, and reckoning are 
not factors in the sum of human happiness. They 
may even prove the source of misery. Everything 
depends upon the way in which they are to be em- 
ployed. The education provided for the improve- 
ment of the population does not throw any light on 
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this > essehtial topic. That is why we say it is not 
practical ; in truth, it has no claim so be called 
ediication, ' Its chief social function at the present 
moment is to place children, taken out of the 
sphere of their birth, on the brink of a precipice. 
They are set on a pinnacle of anticipation,* and 
there left to take their charice of contingencies. 
The new gifts may be properly used, or work such 
ruin that the possessor would gladly get rid of 
them. This is in' great part due to the error of 
niakihg the instruction given so bald, and yet so 
wide in its .scope, as to be practically useless for 
immediate purposes. It would be infinitely pre- 
ferable if the knowledge imparted could be made 
to assume the form of instruction in a means of 
livelihood, and bear direct relation to the craft a 
boy was destined to adopt, or the line of service in 
which a girl might be expected to engage. If .not 
in rigid fact, in principle certainly, boys m'ight be 
taught with a view to special trades, ^and girls 
instructed in the way qualifying them for suitable 
occupations. The natural possession of capacities 
or power for higher work would not be destroyed 
by this method of teaching, genius would still 
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assert itself and be encoun^ed; but the mis- 
chievous mistake of making education unreal and 
unpractical would be avoided, and, instead of 
creating wild hopes destined to be disappointed, 
the children of humble parents would be taught 
that it is with a view to help them in their sphere, 
not out of it, that education is necessary ; whereas 
now the incentive applied to each individual is to 
rise out of his class, and the earliest effect of in- 
struction is to impel the opening mind to look 
with contempt on the place in the world which is 
its proper level and where it was bom. The lack 
of purpose, or the substitution of a wrong purpose, 
in education is thus one of the most mischievous 
characteristics of the system extant — a system it 
is hopeless to mend by any act of the Legislature, 
but which the common sense and prudence of 
public opinion may possibly to some extent cor- 
rect. The great point is to convince the mind of the 
nation that education, properly so called, is train- 
ing; that training cannot exist without an object; 
and that the purposeless instruction of the masses 
is a mistake, well meant doubtless — as mistaken 
projects of reform or improvement usually are, — 
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but an error in practice based on misconception. 
It IS assumed that everything will go well if the 
capacity and the power of progress are bestowed, 
whereas the way must be opened, and the advance 
directed and led. A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. A great deal of knowledge may be 
equally dangerous if it has no object and is not 
directed. It must not » be hastily assumed that 
even the power of reading is in itself an unqualified 
advantage. There are perils from which even igno- 
rance may afford us protection. How much of 
the " intelligence " exhibited by large sections of 
the population is wisely and usefully applied ? 
The books most read, the circulation of publi- 
cations of a certain class, would answer this 
important question in a manner not altogether 
reassuring. 

What then is the remedy for the evil to which 
we point? By what method can it be possible 
to protect the youth of both sexes from an abuse 
of their — so called — educational powers — the 
young men from reading sensational and perni*- 
cious literature, misleading on subjects of political 
economy and religion, or morally impure — the 
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young women from devouring trashy and baneful 
novels of vicious and unwomanly tendency," or 
applying their new abilities to the purposes of 
intrigue, prying into the private affairs of their 
employers, and conceiving monstrous impressions 
of a sphere of life they cannot possibly under- 
stand ? There is only one way of mitigating if 
not removing these evils. It is not to withhold 
the knowledge which may be misapplied, but to 
convey it in direct association with the object 
with which it should be connected, and in prac- 
tical recognition of the purposes it is intended to 
fulfil. This, unfortunately, 'is precisely what the 
promoters of national education are unwilling to 
do. Advancement has been so persistently" re- 
presented as progress ." upwards " as well as on- 
wards, that it would doubtless be a humiliating 
avowal to make that real progress does not neces- 
sarily involve felevation in the social scale. Society 
itself may be improved by education without dis- 
turbing the mutual relations of the classed which 
compose it. In a word, there may be growth with- 
out disorganisation. This is what the enthusiasts 
of expectation cannot understand ^tnd.the enthu- 
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siasts of promise are in ho way anxious to ex- 
plain. It has been easier to paint an attractive 
picture of the good likely to be wrought by 
national education than to present a faithful fore- 
cast of the conditions under which alone it could 
be socially serviceable. At the present moment 
we are in a. cloud which the ray of light paints 
with* prisrtiatic hues ; hereafter the ^ober truth will 
dawn on the people — and let us hope there may 
be ijo permanent disappointment. If matters 
right themselves, the classes above the level of 
the humbler orders will rise in result of the pres- 
sure below them and equilibrium will be restored, 
but the stratification against which the instinct 
x)f ambition now rebels will not be destroyed. 
Education can never produce a level of dull uni- 
formity in an intelligent people. Liberty is in- 
compatible with equality, and must remain so to 
the end of the chapter. The niost energetic, those 
endowed with the highest power of self-help, will 
always rise to the surface, while the inert and 
-vegetative will sink. It is therefore a question 
of energy after all ; and energy is not a faculty 
to be cultivated by the creation of mere ambi- 
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tion — it must be called into existence and deve- 
loped by exercise. The knowledge that leads to 
work, activity with a purpose, is power ; no other 
form of erudition fulfils the conditions or falls 
under the definition. 

The inconveniences of culture are incident to 
and grow out of the stage of transition. The 
compulsory education of poor children is in itself 
a prolific source of cruel hardships. Children are 
taken away from their place in the family, and 
parents whose whole energy is necessarily de- 
voted to earning a bare subsistence are suddenly 
called upon to exercise a control over their off- 
spring for which they are incompetent. These 
matters may adjust themselves in the next gene- 
ration, but, for the present, the law should be 
enforced with a measure of leniency which the 
administrators do not, unhappily, seem always to 
understand. It is a cruel wrong to apply the 
"screw," as it is too often applied, to parents 
who do not so much lack the will as the time 
and ability to compel the attendance of their 
children at the schools. Days are wasted at the 
police-courts, much suffering is entailed, and irri- 
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tation provoked because magistrates cannot com- 
prehend the difficulties which beset the mothers 
and fathers of families in carrying out the new 
law. School-board officials with coarse manners, 
tricked out in a little brief authority, harass the 
poor. These are seemingly small grievances, but 
they are very galling and wholly needless — ^the 
products of a clumsy attempt to do good with- 
out knowing how, A little common sense and 
sympathy would solve the problem or reduce it 
to a less formidable shape. The greatest incon- 
venience however is that which arises from the 
disturbing effects of education — ^the creation of 
false hopes and the encouragement of wild un- 
practical aspirations. The remedy for this evil 
it is of the highest moment to discover. We 
believe it will be found to consist in the re- 
establishment of the connection — which ought 
never to have been severed — ^between knowledge 
and work. Education should consist of an in- 
dustrial training. The schoolmaster should labour 
hand-in-hand with the tradesmaster. Boys should 
be taught as apprentices, girls while being trained 
for domestic service or a suitable occupation. 
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What is learnt should have a direct and obvious 
purpose, and be practically connected with the 
business of earning a livelihood* Industrial edu- 
cation is the need of the masses, and it is . the 
only safeguard against mischievous and perverted 
uses of the good gifts bestowed. We hear spme^ 
thing of a project to teach cookery in Board 
Schools* This is a step in the right direction^ 
It may lead to the adoption .of systems of in* 
struction, including household work for girls and 
trades for boys. If the idea should blossom into 
this practical shape, there will be ground for hope^ 
and the defect of a national experiment may be 
repaired before it entails failure on the enter- 
prise. The well-being of society requires that 
every member of the community shall be pro- 
vided with the knowledge necessary for self-sup- 
port This knowledge must include a trade. 
While national education falls short of that object 
— ^to which it points — it will be defective. It is 
not too late to reconstruct the system, if only 
the needs of the situation are recc^nised. If the 
required change of purpose, or rather the intro- 
'^ --'■■ — 'if a purpose where notxe at present exists 
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can be eflected, not only will much evil that 
looms in the near future be avoided, but many 
inconveniences, of which the nation is already 
b^inning to have untoward experience, will be 
removed. 
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XXXIII. 

WOMAN'S WORLD. 

There are wheels within wheels and worlds 
within worlds, and the innermost is woman's. It 
has been said that a woman has been at the 
bottom of everything evil since the world began. 
This is no doubt true ; but, in so far as it means 
or implies that the influence exercised by woman 
has been uniformly sinister, it is a pure figment 
behind which the folly and wickedness of man 
in vain seek shelter from conscience, than which, 
until seared by unheeded remorse, there is no 
more relentless or persistent accuser. If Eve 
gave the forbidden fruit to Adam, she had first 
fallen a victim to the subtilty of the serpent 
and eaten of it herself. Woman is first wronged, 
and then, it may be, wrongs. In a word, she is 
what others make her — a mirror, multiplying per- 
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haps, possibly even distorting, but nevertheless 
reflecting man's character. Woman's influence is 
that of the coil through which the magnetic cur- 
rent passes; it neither originates nor altogether 
changes anything, but reflects, refracts, distributes, 
and sometimes combines the rays of influence fall- 
ing upon her nature from the centre of human force 
and character — ^the mind of man. 

That is a pale and sickly cast of thought which 
makes men the very humble dupes ox protigh 
of cunning or clever women — the slaves of their 
smiles, the weak servitors of their whims. It 
is a downright craven pretence that men are 
"tempted" — that hateful silly sophistry of the 
fool's soul — and led astray by women. When 
a man who is worthy the name loves and, as 
the phrase goes, " idolises " a woman, the homage 
he pays her, the trust he reposes in her counsel, 
the pinnacle to which he raises her in his esteem, 
are the voluntary expressions of his regard. They 
are neither exacted nor blindly given. If they 
were so rendered, to any intelligent woman they 
would be utterly worthless. The good influences 
of women over men are the exercise of their 
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proper functions as the guardian-angels of home» 
The evil they do, either as principals or agents, 
is the fruit of stepping out of their proper sphere, 
and either seeking to sway the destinies of a world 
' which is not their own, or consenting to play the 
part of puppets in a raree-show which men get 
up for their gratification, but to which they attach 
no more importance than clings to the toys that 
minister to an hour's amusement, and are cast 
aside with utter carelessness the moment they 
cease to beguile. 

Woman's world is the innermost of all; In the 
nation it is bounded by the family circle ; in the 
sphere of mioral and spiritual influences it centres 
in and around the heart. In the great world 
women sometimes love to flutter in the zone of 
fashionable society, to bask and play in the sun- 
shine of pleasure and pastime. We do not con- 
demn these diversions; but it must not be for-r 
gotten that in those regions woman is not queen, 
though prattlers may tell her she is. She has 
her world, but it does not lie so much in public ; 
and, when it is her pleasure to enter the outer 
circles— as no doubt she will and must— r the 
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womanly graces on which she prides Herself ceas^ 
to be charms to protect, to purify, to sway the 
minds of those around for good and noblie pur- 
poses, and come to be mere charms to allure. 
At home woman commands respect and inspires 
enduring, in a word, real love; abroad she may 
extort admiration, and dazzle, but the homage 
laid at her feet is not love, though he who offers 
and she who accepts sometimes regard it as such, 
until, seen in another light and tested by other 
influences, it proves the counterfeit it is, and 
betrays those it has deceived. These are very 
simple and very obvious truisms, but unhappily 
the tendency of modern thought is to crowd them 
out of sight and pour contempt on the priceless 
and sterling qualities of truth and simplicity. In 
her own world, and there pnly, woman is a queen ; 
everywhere else, even in her moments of highest 
ascendency, she is a creature of fancy, a moth 
gyrating round the flame which seems to glorify 
but may at any moment enfold and consume 
her. 

Woman's world is Aome — and home is a state, 
or condition, not a place. A man may have a 
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house and belongings according to his station — - 
a palace or cottage, it does not affect the fact; 
and his table may be graced with a wife to whom 
his household gives loyal allegiance. She may 
be to all appearances estimable in her place and 
diligent in her duties, the breath of scandal may 
never have rustled her decorous robes, and still 
that man, her husband, may be without a home. 
When a magnificent apartment can be illumined 
only by a single light, and that flame either has 
been kindled or is extinguished for all practical 
purposes, the splendour is useless. The gold, the 
colour, the beauty of design may exist, but the. 
essential condition of their being recognised is 
absent. Many a man so circumstanced knows 
that the materials of happiness are there; but they 
are useless, as much beyond his reach as though 
they existed only in fancy. The love that kindles 
the flame from which light pours on all around 
is wanting, and without it, as far as he is con- 
cerned, there is no home. Sometimes an entire 
family feel that the scene is blotted out for them 
all, at others it is only for husband or son or 
daughter the light of love is extinguished and all 
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around is dark and cold and comfortless. When 
the death of a loved wife or mother brings dark- 
ness on a home, there is a halo of soft, sad light 
clinging around each relic; mournful but golden- 
hued memories, like gentle twilight, shed a sub- 
dued, tearful lustre on the scene, and home is 
for some uncrushed spirits rather draped with 
sorrow than utterly extinguished. It is well that 
not all are crushed by the loss of that which to 
others is not only light but life itself. 

Ingenious thinkers have, with great show of 
reason, traced all the worst evils of French society 
and the direst rriisfortunes of France to the fact 
that the unit of the nation, the brick, so to speak, 
of which the structure is built up, is the indivi- 
dual. The same students of history have ascribed 
the superior tone and the honourable prosperity 
of our own commonwealth to the fact that with 
us the unit is the family. Long may this patri- 
archal idea of the social constitution be cherished. 
Chemists used to tell us that the basal constituents 
of the inorganic world, the " mineral kingdom," 
were binary, that is, the elements combined in 
twos, while the "vegetable kingdom" was cha- 

s 
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racterised by being fashioned of parts in which 
the primal elements united in ternary compounds 
of threes, and the "animal kingdom'* was made 
up of quaternaries or fours. Men of science talk 
more learnedly nowadays, but the natural fact re- 
mains — a structure which has for its constituent 
unit an elaborate compound is higher in the scale 
of development than one that is itself directly 
formed of individual elements. The reason is 
plain — each little bundle of life, with ties of its 
own, holds the units together, and gives solidity 
to the whole. The family idea is essentially the 
idea of woman's world. If she is not the nominal 
head of the family, she holds the chief, the central 
place in its system of combining and controlling 
influences. The family peoples the homesteads 
and the wife and mother makes it home. 

"The boy is the father of the man," as the 
sage and witty proverb runs, and the girl is the 
mother of the woman ; hence the wisdom of train- 
ing girls in the world and for the world which 
is the legitimate scene of their lives, happiness, 
and influence. It is a sad reflection to those who 
watch the progress of the great world, standing. 
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as it were, on the verge of its orbit, that so much 
pains and trouble are taken to fit young women 
for parts they cannot safely or continuously play, 
while so little thought is bestowed upon the cul- 
ture of heart, head, and hand for woman's true 
work within the circle of her own sphere. A very 
little observation would suffice to convince any 
one that the outer circles of life offer no scope 
for female enterprise. The de//e of a season, if 
she carries off her prize, bears it straight to an 
eyrie far away from the scene of her triumph. 
The same thing in principle happens when the 
destination is a cottage. Woman in the great 
world is either on a campaign of conquest or on 
an excursion of pleasure. In either case she is 
away from home, and can make no more fatal 
mistake than to regard the courtesies and adula- 
tion lavished upon her as a fair visitant for the 
homage due to a being who really sways the 
destinies of those who playfully hail her as queen. 
Girls trained in this delusion are only too apt to 
be ensnared. Under the happiest circumstances 
they are almost sure to be spoilt by being induced 
to neglect the real business of woman's life, put 

S 2 
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out of sight and forgotten in a world of illusions 
and surroundings wholly misleading. 

To speak plainly — and this is a subject upon 
which it is a duty to have no reserve--— the in- 
fluence which woman is said, or supposes herself, 
to exert on man anywhere except at home is 
potent for nothing that can conduce to her own 
happiness — in truth, it is not ^n influence at all. 
We do not speak of the influence which a par- 
ticular toy or some pet afiimal may exert on the 
child who cries or schemes for it. Woman's in- 
fluence outside her own sphere has no more real 
existence. It is the hollow flattery of an in- 
sincere age that speaks otherwise of the part 
women play in the great world. Men plead their 
witchery as an excuse, while they gratify the 
base impulses of their own corrupt natures. They 
cajole the victim with a pretty sophistry, in which 
the actual state of affairs is misrepresented ; but 
the man " lured " and " captivated by bright eyes," 
or " enslaved by a bewitching smile," is himself 
the captor, and the pretended subjugation is but 
a trick to deceive the real slave. We do not 
say that all men who prate thus of their subjuga- 
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tion by feminine arts are intentional Impostors. 
There is a delirium of passion in which fools are 
the dupes of their own duplicity ; but this does 
not qualify the fact on which we have so strongly 
insisted, and it is one that cannot be too clearly 
set before women or too sedulously impressed. 
These modem notions about woman's mission, 
woman's rights, woman's part in the world, and 
the thousand-and-one contentions that she is fitted 
for a wider sphere, are miserable pretences to lure 
or help her to wander out of her own sovereign 
territory into a waste howling wilderness, where 
she must be the sport of man. Unwomanly 
women who lead their weaker but not less worthy 
sisters into these strange regions are the enemies 
of their sex. Truly wise and really strong-minded 
women will turn a deaf ear to their idle or sinister 
pretensions. 

Woman's world, again we say, is home — the 
happy, peaceful realm of purity, rest, and true 
enjoyment. There her influence is paramount, 
and tends to prosperity. There she is safe, and 
those around her are sheltered and blessed by her 
presence. In the sanctuary of home man, unless 
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he be a monster of iniquity, must be truthful, 
honest, and teachable. There he puts off his 
armour, lays aside his weapons, and stands con- 
fessed in his true character. The man that de- 
ceives at home is a villain abroad, a true man 
nowhere. If woman cannot hold him in her own 
domain, where her power is strongest, no power 
can control him elsewhere. He is false to the 
best and purest of influences, and will be true 
to nothing and no one. Let women qualify them- 
selves for supremacy in the province nature has 
placed under their indisputable authority. The 
power of government in this realm is love, that 
true and lasting affection which binds soul to 
soul, not the counterfeit fascination which passes 
away like a dream when the emotion that called 
it into existence has subsided. Home and home 
influences, a wife's devotion, a mother's love, a 
child's reverent attachment— these are the charms 
of the inner world where woman reigns with 
womanly grace and those sweet constraining in- 
fluences which none but the bad disdain, and 
the pure, the good and manly bow before and 
hasten to obey. 
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It is in vain to expect that this view of woman's 
world will be accepted by women who cherish 
the conceit of supremacy, or are ever struggling 
to cross the confines of a sphere which, not rightly 
understanding, they regard as .too restricted for 
their powers. This restless endeavour is one of 
the fruitful causes of discontent, and will infallibly 
issue in sad discomfiture. No being, however good 
and graceful in its natural surroundings, can step 
out of the place nature has assigned it without 
losing many, if not most, of its natural advan- 
tages. It is better and happier to be content 
with such capacities and opportunities as we have, 
to aspire to excellence within instead of beyond 
the vocation to which we are called. Woman's 
place and vocation are so high that a just judg- 
ment would not seek to exalt or exchange them. 
The desire for change is born of ignorance; and 
this alone should induce the wise to check and 
discountenance it. Nor will the picture we have 
tried to sketch, with its colouring and conse- 
quences, be approved by men who plead woman's 
influence in extenuation of man's fault. It is time 
men began to deal with their own consciences 
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and each other more honestly in regard to this 
matter. Much of the wickedness done in the 
world would cease if it could be clearly perceived 
that it is also weakness. There is nothing a man 
so much dislikes as to be convicted of acting under 
influences which could be powerful only in the 
absence of a will of his own. Nevertheless men 
habitually and without scruple plead the temp- 
tation of fair faces and bright eyes for wrong- 
doing, which is not only heinous, but despicable. 
It is time to ask man to be more manly ; while 
woman is entreated to live and act more con- 
tentedly in the world where she is paramount, and 
in her works and ways to be more worthy of her 
destiny because more womanly. 
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XXXIV. 

ON '' MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET/' 

The endeavour to accomplish the prudential feat 
of making both ends of the economic segment 
meet, and thus constructing a circle, absorbs a 
large portion of the energy put forth by civilised 
man. One end is expenditure, the other income ; 
and the two have a resolute force of repulsion, 
which must be overcome by the most strenuous 
efforts before they can be brought together, and, 
when in apposition, they need to be firmly held 
in place. The dexterous performer who made 
the point of his Toledo sword-blade touch the 
hilt had not a more difficult or delicate feat than 
paterfamilias who contrives to make the two ex- 
tremities of a short and rigid line meet together 
and complete the circle of sufficiency and com- 
fort. Of course much depends on the length of 
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the income. If this is ample, it will describe the 
necessary curve, and reach, or even overlap, ex- 
penditure, always provided the expenditure is not, 
as too commonly happens, extended to equal the 
income, let the latter be of what length it may. 

A familiar and popular expedient is to draw 
strongly on the income end of the line, with 
a view to make it stretch round and join the 
out-go. The consequence of a recourse to this 
irrational artifice is sure to be a break some- 
where — it must certainly occur. The elasticity 
of incomes nowadays is very small, and, with- 
out recourse to sinister devices, they cannot be 
made to reach far beyond their nominal capacity. 
The plan of "piecing out" is generally bad, and 
nearly always dishonourable. A man had better 
live within his means than seek to eke out the 
limited proportions of a relatively small revenue 
by equivocal artifices — such as taking commission 
where such a practice is not fully and fairly recog- 
nised by all concerned in the transaction on which 
the commission is taken. This practice of com- 
mission-taking or receiving " acknowledgments " 
is a serious breach of honesty which lies at the 
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root of much disquietude, self-reproach, and dis- 
appointment. The way to test the thorough 
rectitude of such a custom is, not to measure 
the course pursued by that of other persons who 
practise the same deceit, but to ask the simple 
daylight question. Is this a matter of which each 
and every party to the business can be made 
aware? It is to be feared that many who seek 
to eke out their incomes in this way are not only 
sufferers in the long run, but the victims of much 
just discomfiture and regret which, by worthier 
courses, might be wholly avoided. Then there is 
the question of over-work, or outside employ- 
ment. The limits to this enterprise are naturally 
determined by the interests of the employer who 
has the first claim upon the energy of the buyer, 
salesman, clerk, or servant of any class resorting 
to the expedient. If it interferes unduly with 
the discharge of primary duty, the practice is in- 
defensible. Every man must judge for himself, but 
it is much better and happier to work on with a 
clear conscience than fall in with a custom which 
brings no content. All artifices for " piecing-out " 
an income are equivocal, and, without them, an 
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effort to stretch a salary or revenue beyond its 
proper extent, to meet a reckless or too great 
expenditure, is commonly abortive. 

There is the process of twisting or screwing 
out an income, which is, in fact, only a subter- 
fuge to conceal a break. This may go on for • 
years, but it is sure to end in a " smash " of some 
kind. By straining and spreading out income, it 
may for the time be made to appear larger than 
it really is, and, drawing upon the future, the 
extremes of income and expenditure seem to meet, 
and the reasonable fears of a prudent mind are 
quieted without the cause of anxiety being in 
any solid way removed. This artifice is very 
laborious; it taxes a low form of ingenuity 
severely, and it absorbs a great deal of strength 
and time. In the endeavour resources are crip- 
pled and the reserve stock of force is exhausted. 
There will be many breaks to patch up and 
conceal. It is a wretched and ruinous artifice, 
which no sensible man ever adopts with his eyes 
open, although respectable and well - meaning 
people are drawn into the practice unawares ; 
and, when once it is established, no matter how. 
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peace is at an end^ and life becomes a troubled 
dream, in which the consciousness is burdened 
with a terrible secret it is necessary at all costs 
to preserve. 

Then comes the less objectionable but scarcely 
less ungainly artifice of cutting down expenditure 
to enable an insufficient income to reach round 
and join it. This is a dolorous business, and it 
is one which few have the wit to perform with- 
out inflicting even more than necessary pain on 
innocent sufferers. Retrenchment always implies 
previous excess. This assertion will be met by 
the excuse that incomes, especially those of the 
middle and lower classes, are precarious. The 
rejoinder is obvious — an income known to be 
precarious does not justify an expenditure which 
may need to be curtailed. The practice of spend- 
ing all that can be earned lies at the root of most 
of the domestic calamities of a financial character 
with which families are too often assailed ; and it 
is. a crowning misfortune accruing to this error 
that, having once embarked on a policy of living 
up to appearances, it is almost impossible to re- 
treat. Reducing an establishment is a terrible 
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business, in which hopes are blighted, prospects 
reduced to darkness, and the spring of life crushed 
out of many a trusting heart It is far better and 
wiser to look ahead, to give full weight to the 
circumstance that an income is held on an un- 
certain tenure, or will probably prove variable in 
itself, and, with these facts in view, to order a 
household so that, come what may, there need be 
no great commotion or ruinous changes. 

All these artificial expedients are bad. There 
is only one way of " making both ends meet " 
which is satisfactory in itself and free from avoid- 
able mental disquietude and moral shame. Briefly, 
it is this — to proportion the two integral parts of 
that rigid line which connects income and expen- 
diture so that the circle may be readily com- 
pleted with something to spare. Before building 
the house and arranging the household, sit down 
and count the cost. The commencement of a 
new year is a favourable opportunity for this 
process, and, even with respect to houses and 
households already in full operation, it will save 
a world of trouble to review and, if necessary, 
reorganise, rather than drift on heedlessly and 
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" hopefully," until the artifice of " cutting down *' 
becomes the only remaining device to stave off 
open and pronounced ruin. Unfortunately the 
popular experience of the last thirty years has 
been a prolonged attempt to pursue a directly 
opposite line of domestic policy. The notion has 
been steadily maintained that business must im- 
prove in consequence of Free Trade, and wages 
must grow larger. This is exactly the reverse of 
the result Free Trade was calculated to produce. 
If competition is to be successful — and upon that 
sort of success the profits of Free Trade un- 
doubtedly depend — wages, or, in other words, the 
cost of production, cannot possibly increase. The 
advantage to be gained was evidently a lessen- 
ing of prices. The working man would not get 
more money, but what he got would go farther 
in the home market. This was the legitimate 
gain to be made by the sound commercial policy 
of taking off duties on imports, wholly irrespective 
of the " reciprocity " to be established by the 
adoption of the Free Trade principles abroad. 
The benefit has, however, been to a large extent 
intercepted by forcing up wages until the cost 
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of production has rendered it practically impos- 
sible to compete with the work and material 
combined in manufactured goods imported from 
other countries. 

The present position of matters is very serious 
indeed — by beginning at the wrong end and 
insisting on an immediate share in the future 
benefits of Free Trade many branches of industry 
are crippled and their workers starved. It is 
positively cheaper to send the raw material 
abroad, pay for the manufacture in some foreign 
land, and defray the cost of carriage both ways, 
than make up the goods at home. The fallacy 
crept in thus. It was argued that Free Trade 
would produce a gain of twenty per cent. In- 
stead of waiting for the natural production of this 
benefit, instant participation was demanded. The 
four shillings were added to the pound, and four- 
and-twenty shillings demanded for a pound's 
worth of work ; or, taking into account the simul- 
taneous movement in reduction of the hours of 
labour, let us say one pound and three shillings 
was claimed for an amount of work which a few 
years ago would have been considered equivalent 
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to a wage of nineteen shillings. This was a short- 
sighted blunder. It is easy to see how it was 
made and not difficult to excuse the error. The 
seller was naturally the first to participate in the 
rapidly growing benefits of Free Trade, and the 
maker impatiently claimed his share too soon. 
There is only one way out of the difficulty — and 
this is more easily pointed out than so presented 
as to carry conviction to practical minds. Crudely 
stated, the remedy stands thus. The spending 
power of the pound must be so augmented that 
the wage may be reduced without loss to the 
workman. At the present moment, and for many 
years past, contractors have waxed rich while 
manufacturers have remained relatively poor. The 
fact has been variously explained, but the truth 
lies on the surface. Even when the workman 
got his higher wages, he did less work, and, look- 
ing to the general rise in prices, received in the 
marketable exchange less than before. Meanwhile 
the advance in selling prices caused by the in- 
creased cost of labour was made the excuse for 
a still further advance, by which the worker bene- 
fited nothing. Contractors and salesmen have 
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reaped the benefit of this extra rise in market 
prices, and the poor have suffered. It is well to 
look these matters fully and clearly in the face« 
The price of necessaries must be reduced. The 
enterprise of co-operative stores will show how 
this may be effected and to what an extent it 
may be carried. When the working-man can buy 
a pound's worth for his sixteen shillings, he will 
have reaped a full and rational share of the pro^ 
gressive benefits of Free Trade, and, reducing his 
wage twenty per cent, he will find the best arti- 
sans in the world can again compete in the 
markets of Europe and America — the course of 
trade being restored without the loss of a par- 
ticle of comfort or luxury to which the worker 
may justly and lawfully lay claim. This is the 
way to " make both ends itieet " in the open field 
of labour and enterprise. 

The secret of "making both ends meet" in 
the domestic circle is to bring the outlay within 
the income ; and this may generally be done with- 
out any sacrifice of real pleasure or profit to body 
or mind. We English are not an extravagant 
— — kless people. Here and ther^ may be an 
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individual or family who deserve the sobriquet 
of spendthrift, but as a rule the expenditure of 
British households is based on the sober premise 
of moderate comfort, and only exceptionally aims 
wildly at display. How comes it to pass, then,, 
that a large majority of the heads of families 
amongst us are harassed by the ceaseless problem 
of establishing and maintaining an equilibrium 
between income and expenditure ? There is only 
one solution of this enigma. Among the larger 
households there is much heedless waste, and, in 
the smaller, ignorant and habitual carelessness. 
It is in the kitchen and store department, in- 
cluding food, clothing, and coals under the latter 
description, that the apparently well-to-do are im- 
poverished. Servants, unintentionally perhaps, 
rob and plunder them remorselessly. There is 
scarcely a household which does not on the whole 
sustain a continuous drain equal to fifteen or 
twenty per cent, on the entire cost of mainte- 
nance by the wanton wastefulness of those who 
administer its daily supplies. Take a single fact, 
by way of example. The " grease-pot " of a 
tolerably well found establishment is worth to 
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cook or Idtchen-maid little short of two shillings 
in the pound on the butcher's bill; and the sal- 
vage of servants is only a small percentage on 
the total of the amount lost by their careless- 
ness, a loss that of course falls on the family. 
Among the lower orders the same kind of mis- 
management prevails. Domestic servants accus- 
tomed to waste the property of their masters 
can scarcely be expected to prove good adminis- 
trators of their husband's and their own. Habits 
of reckless extravs^^ce of this sort, in which 
nothing is gained but much lost, are not easily 
cured. They will stick to a woman through life ; 
and the industrious artisan who entrusts his wages 
to an ex-cook or domestic servant of any class 
would do wisely to be assured that he is not 
making an investment more ruinous than the 
traditional imprudence of trusting ever3^ing to 
a greedy and unscrupulous " landlady." It is dis- 
agreeable to speak thus plainly, but the truth must 
be told; and the evil to which we point thus 
directly is one against which working-men need to 
be warned. A very large proportion of modem 
servants make thriftless housekeepers, and there- 
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fore uncomfortable wives. Accustomed to a scale 
of providing quite out of their reach, with no ex- 
perience or notion of smaller ways, and a supreme 
contempt for economy in any shape, they have 
received a training as opposed to the interests of 
good and economical management as can be well 
imagined. It is seldom this, bad lesson can be 
unlearned or the tendency restrained. This is the 
fruitful cause of much bitter disappointment, and, 
indirectly, family discomfort, strife, and ** drink." 
From the same source substantially spring many 
of the worst and most wearing troubles of the 
classes higher in the social scale. Mismanage- 
ment and waste are common "causes of the dif- 
ficulty almost universally experienced in " making 
both ends meet." It is time the truth was pressed 
forcibly on all concerned. 

It may be set down as an axiom that this 
burdensome and engrossing care is one which 
ought not to exist. The strength so applied is 
spent for naught; the wear and tear of brains 
involved in the task are pure waste; the worry 
entailed is a wanton infliction which the mind 
and temper should be spared. It is a serious 
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evil that so much of the limited force of mind 
man possesses must be employed in protecting 
himself from the* consequences of his own reckless- 
ness. More and better work could be done, and 
a higher and more permanent recompense secured, 
if the mere business of spending or controlling 
expenditure were not so heavy and exhausting. 
The ingenuity devoted to "making both ends 
meet" is wonderful and suggestive. What might 
not this keen energy effect if it wer^ directed 
into healthier channels } There is need for grave 
thoughts on the topic we have chosen for these 
remarks. Those who have not pondered the 
matter can have no adequate idea of the extent 
to which it enters into the economy of social and 
domestic life. How many otherwise cheerful 
circles are just now clouded over and the scene 
of commotions neither healthful nor happy, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty experienced in " making 
both ends meet!" That difficulty would cease, 
and it may now be reduced to a minimum, if not 
wholly removed, by taking such measures, boldly 
and prudently, as will reduce expenditure within 
the length which ,a fixed and rigid income can 
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readily meet and overlap. The hint is worth 
taking, and, if it is taken in the middle of January, 
1877, we shall be thanked for offering the sug- 
gestion and pressing it on our readers as a word 
to the wise. 
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XXXV. 
a IF/' 

There is "much virtue" in your if — and much 
vice too. In truth, there are many i/s, and some 
of the number are as irregular and improper as 
any parts of speech in the language. It has been 
said that speech was given to man to enable 
him to disguise his thoughts. If must, in that 
case, be an exceedingly mischievous little mono- 
syllable, for it betrays more secrets of mind and 
character than a whole cloud of larger and more 
elaborate words will suffice to conceal. The tale 
of many an eventful and tangled life might be 
unfolded from an if. Let us try to set down a 
few of the ifs, and suggest the stories they tell 
of hope and fear, success and failure, sorrow and 
felicity, in the strange and solemn light they 
shed on social and personal mysteries which might 
otherwise remain unexplained. 
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A particularly useless class of ifs are those that 
look back regretfully. The past is unalterable; 
and its chief value lies in the fact that it forms 
a store-house of experience, from which the wise 
will draw inspirations of hope, and learn lessons 
of prudence for the future. It is a perfectly vain 
proceeding to glance painfully behind, and, with 
a dolorous shake of the head, cry, " If only So- 
and-so had done such or such a thing, some- 
thing would have turned out quite differently." 
The reflection may be true ; but it is idle to 
speculate on what might have happened if events 
had taken a course which, as a matter of fact, 
they did not take and it is too late now to talk 
about and bemoan. No doubt, if we men had 
been beaten more vigorously and persistently when 
we were boys, we should be better now ; and, if 
the girls of years ago had been put in the comer 
and rapped over the knuckles with greater fre- 
quency and diligence, the women of to-day would 
be less *' strong-minded " and more exemplary. 
It is, however, wholly superfluous to make these 
reflections, because the old can never grow young ; 
and, .bewail the past loudly as we may, the great 
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mainspring of Time will not wind itself up again, 
and nothing gone or done can be recalled or 
altered. The ifs that look back, except a few 
here and there, told off to gather hints for future 
policy, are an idle set of fellows, with whom the 
honest and earnest servants of the tongue must 
be ashamed to be associated. Some of the miser- 
able crew are positively provoking; for example, 
the sort of word that begins *' If you had only 
taken my advice, all would have been well." Those 
who patronise an if of this class are either very 
empty or weak-minded people. The remark is 
impertinent in every sense; it has no practical 
relation to the actual state of matters, and it 
needlessly insults the victim of disappointment 
to whom it is addressed. The if that looks back 
is neither useful nor an ornament. Like Lot's 
wife, it should be turned into a pillar of salt — 
and no one would be a loser. 

A legion of ifs look forward with wondrously 
different spirits and bearings. There is the modest 
if a good enough sort of word when it means 
that the utmost effort will be put forth to do a 
good action or carry out a worthy purpose—*"//" 
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I can, I will" — or that a resolute endeavour will 
certainly be made to amend an evil or cure a bad 
habit — " I will, if I can." When your so-called 
modest if implies hesitation or timidity, as when 
it is used by those poor creatures who believe in 
temptation and plead the figment of being in the 
hands of good and evil spirits in excuse for their 
neglect or failure, it is a claptrap word, and ought to 
be eliminated from every honest jnan's vocabulary. 
Under the pitiful sophistry, "7/" I can resist the 
temptation," "//" the devil is not too strong for 
me," more villany has been perpetrated than man 
would dare to do or acknowledge in his own 
proper character as a responsible and account- 
able being, ** Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you " — that is because the spirit of evil with- 
out has no power to cope with the spirit of good 
within. No one was ever conquered — all yield. 
Man must gain the victory; he will certainly 
vanquish his enemy, if he tries. When a nian 
is tempted, "he is drawn away of his own lust 
and enticed." The issue is a purposed and in- 
telligent surrender. To talk of if in the way ot 
questioning the power to do right and avoid doing 
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wrong 15 a cowardly subterfuge of which any 
sane or reasonable being ought to be ashamed. 
Then there is the hopeful if, an expression of 
confidence and trust, good and ennobling, signify- 
ing an idea that stretches forward and plucks 
strength from anticipation. The desponding if 
is a terrible form of forecast, basing a wild array 
of woful contingencies on the chance of some- 
thing falling out disastrously. The if that pre* 
pares for possible obstacles to progress by laying 
alternative plans is a sensible provider against 
defeat, and often averts disaster. It would be 
impossible even to mention the divers senses in 
which this little word so big with import is em- 
ployed. To indicate in the faintest outline the 
state of mind with which they are connected 
would exceed the capacity of a score of articles. 
Meanwhile there are one or two to which. atten- 
tion may be quite generally directed. 

The if that consists, so to say, of several lesser 
i/s, combined to form one strong and sober out- 
look, is a grand word to begin with. The far* 
seeing if that sweeps the horizon, examining each 
little speck, the clouds no greater than a man's 
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hand, and gleams of light faintly streaking the 
extreme distance, is an invaluable monitor. It 
takes everything into account, and bases purpose 
on a solid foundation of net probabilities, ifistead 
of rushing for^vard heedlessly on mere conjecture. 
It counts the cost; it interrogates the tendency 
of circumstances ; it searches out the weak points 
in a train of dependent events, set in motion with 
a view to a fixed end. It takes measures to 
supply the deficiencies of a series of efforts, and 
so makes success. " If all works well," after the 
utmost has been done to ensure the integrity of 
a well-considered line of conduct or policy, it is 
because if has played the part of a wise coun- 
sellor, and with due precaution prepared for all 
eventualities. Begin the year with an if of this 
intelligent character, and success is deserved ; and 
success deserved is commonly success achieved. 
When failure ensues, it is generally because some 
if has been overlooked or forgotten, and the pos- 
sibility with which it should have been connected 
in prescient thought finds the victim of impru- 
dence unprepared. When it is too late, he will 
break out with the feeble and passionate regret. 
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*' If \ had only thought of that!" How much 
better to work up a host of adverse contingencies, 
and, standing at close quarters with each one 
severally, to decide what shall be done to avoid 
pr overcome the difficulties certain or likely to 
occur if this, that, or the other event should occur 
to disturb the equanimity. This practical if is 
the best friend a man or woman can take into 
confidence as the year begins. It would work a 
miraculous change in many unprosperous families 
to form the habit of settling beforehand what shall 
be done under every possible conjunction of cir^ 
cumstances. Leaving things to be decided in the 
heat of action is impolitic, for these all-sufficient 
reasons: it is too late to prepare when the time 
for action comes ; the midst of excitement is not 
favourable for a cool judgment. It delays action 
to stop to think. The wise general not only 
lays the plan of his campaign, but provides him- 
self with alternative schemes and measures, appli- 
cable to every emergency; and he will be most 
fully furnished who in his deliberations has most 
used the if 
Another if of high excellence is that which 
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recognises the order and harmony of nature, and 
puts man in his right place. 

There^s a Divinity that shades our ends^ 
Rough-hem them how we wilL 

Call the external influence, which makes mart 
so much the "creature of circumstances," what 
we may, it is an overwhelming fact. The **luck 
that runs in families " is generally a necessary 
and obvious consequence of hereditary peculiari- 
ties of physical and mental temperament. The 
untoward failure which seems to attend many 
well-meaning people who neither consciously nor 
in truth do much amiss may commonly be traced 
to some defect in the intellect or fault in the 
character which they do not themselves detect; 
either they lack ability or perseverance or tact, 
or some other qualification indispensable for the 
competitive struggle of life. Nevertheless, outside 
all this, and incapable of being explained by any- 
thing within the scope of our intelligence, there 
is an influence, a power which overwhelms man's 
puny endeavours, sets aside his purpose, and 
ignores or over-rides his will. The part each 
man or woman plays in the world is individual. 
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The whole dominates its parts, and develops forces 
and powers superior to those exerted by the com- 
ponent members of which it is composed. The 
hand cannot say to the finger, " I have no need 
of thee ;" nor can the finger act independently 
or in defiance of the hand. We are apt to for- 
get this, and, when matters do not turn out pre- 
cisely as we expect or desire, we are inclined to 
rebel. "None of us liveth to himself." No life 
is complete in itself, or can be ordered on the 
lines of purely self-interest. A just recollection 
of this fact in all its bearings would correct many 
wrong and undesirable misapprehensions. Throw- 
ing out of the account for an instant the important 
fact that life here is essentially fragmentary and 
unfinished, and cannot therefore be wholly under- 
stood, it must be remembered that the lives ol 
individuals dove-tail into one another; their in- 
terests have relations on all sides with other 
interests, and a principal of mutual adaptation 
and uniformity alone renders life in a world 
crowded with hard unyielding exigencies practi- 
cable. Forgetful or ignorant of this great truth, 
men and women propose a course of action or 
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policy that suits their own narrow purpose, and 
feel aggrieved when they find it cannot be carried 
out. It is idle to shut the eyes to the truth that 
each man is but one of many actors on life*s stage, 
that his hour is brief, and that his claims to pro- 
minence or "success" are few. 

It is well that Time has been measured off in 
periods and we can begin again. Retrospect will 
help the business of prospecting. The failures of 
the past year, its errors, wanderings, mistake? of 
head and evils of heart, rightly interpreted, will 
serve to prevent like faults and disasters in the 
future. There must, however, be a great, dominant, 
all-pervading spirit of subjection, a bowing to the 
majesty of Truth, the reign of law, social, per- 
sonal, and general. Standing on the threshold of 
a new epoch of time, with fresh opportunities and 
a fair field, the soul may expand, the heart glow, 
the spirit kindle with vigour and confidence ; but 
there will be small ground for. genuine assurance 
unless the if of loyal devotion to a power outside 
and above man is taken as the initial word of the 
new sentence which each living man and woman 
is about to write on the blank page, the story 

U 
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of another sts^ in the great journey. "7/" God 
will/* " $/ the Almighty pleases " — this is the key 
that unlocks the treasures of life. The phrase has 
its counterpart in all langus^es, among men of 
all creeds. A reverent, subject, yet hopeful and 
earnest purpose, conditioned by the momentous 
if, is the thought all should cherish. 
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END OF THE FLY SEASON. 

The fall of the leaf has from all time been re- 
garded as the close of the warm season and the 
portent of approaching winter with its chill re- 
morseless winds and rugged severity. The home- 
ward flight of the swallows has been sung in 
graceful verse and tuneful melody, but the death 
or euthanasia of the poor little fly passes un- 
heeded, albeit this last is the most significant 
token of the coming cold and darkness, when the 
atmosphere will be too chill and the world too 
cheerless for the gay short life of a weak little 
insect. Flies are Nature's pigmy scavengers ever 
roaming about picking up particles of matter 
which, were it not for the prompt services of these 
useful, if not pretty, creatures, would infect the 
vapours loading the atmosphere and poison the 
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air we breathe. When the weather is warm and 
putrefaction occurs with the greatest celerity, flies 
are numerous. In a locality crowded with animal 
life, whether human or belonging to the lower 
forms, they abound. Where the carcase is there 
will the eagles be gathered together, and where 
decaying material is found, whether animal or 
vegetable — more especially the former, because it 
is the more noxious — will be found the flies. We 
hear it sometimes remarked that a season notable 
for the number of flies is unhealthy. The pro- 
position is true but erroneously stated. An un- 
healthy season is happily attended by what 
thoughtless persons occasionally call a plague of 
flies. 

In warm climates and regions where hot winds 
are laden with clouds of putrescent matter borne 
from the recesses of huge forests or blown from 
the surface of stagnant waters and dismal swamps, 
flies are especially numerous and attain large size. 
Particular families or groups of the order are 
associated with special kinds of decomposing 
matter, as the familiar bluebottle with meat The 
fly that feeds on less virulent material is smaller 
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— the little green fly that lives chiefly on the oft*al 
scattered with the dew on the leaves smallest of 
all. When flies are particularly teasing to man 
or beast, there is always something that especially 
attracts them in the perspiration given off by the 
skin. The remedy for this evil is not an outburst 
of ill-temper or a visitation of fly-papers, but in- 
creased cleanliness and frequent washing with 
warm water slightly but not too heavily charged 
with soap. It is more than probable that some 
of the soaps in common use, not being thoroughly 
removed from the skin, act as special allurements 
to these little scavengers, who, like many other 
useful but fussy friends, are occasionally a nuisance. 
In certain conditions of health, or, to speak more 
accurately, of disease, flies beset the body and the 
secretions with a constancy which, to the phy- 
sician, is significant of mournful augury. 

The multitude of flies grows greater or less, 
during the summer and .autumnal months, as the 
temperature rises or falls ; and they migrate from 
district to district, sometimes travelling consider- 
able distances, hover in the air, sleeping at night 
under the shelter of eaves and leaves, or crowd 
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the heated atmosphere of dwelling-houses, as the 
varying conditions of wind, weather, and food- 
supply from time to time determine. The flies 
that crowd the window-panes in the early morn- 
ing are, for the most part, casual lodgers who, 
having passed the night under shelter, are anxious 
to escape, and have not the wit to comprehend 
that the glass through which their keen organs 
of vision enable them to see the world beyond 
will not be penetrated by any amount of pas- 
sionate buzzing. To the moralist, the spectacle 
presented by these little creatures valiantly and 
persistently attacking the glass is one that sug- 
gests reflection quite as imposing as that of a 
tiger restlessly pacing his cage to find an exit, 
or a brave but unwise man struggling resolutely, 
but ineflectually, against misfortune. 

When the cold weather approaches, some time 
before it actually sets in the prescient fly, obeying 
the instincts of its nature, b^ins to set its aflairs 
in order and prepare to die. There would seem 
to be a special euthanasia for flies; the cold 
numbs and enfeebles them, so that they retire 
into comers and die. Whether in the defunct 
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condition they become themselves a source of 
poisonous emanations upon which some animal 
lower in the scale of complementary organisms 
should operate is not quite certain ; but analogy 
points to this inference. In any case the end of 
the fly season ought on this account, among others, 
to be a signal for thorough house and world 
cleansing. The corners and crevices, the cracks 
of wainscoting, the juncture line of paper on walls 
and plastered ceilings, the folds of furniture, the 
recesses of ornamental work, curtains, carpets — 
in short, everything that may hold dust — should 
be cleansed, so that no nests of disease, formed 
of microscopic dirt, may be. treasured during the 
winter to bring forth fruit a hundredfold when 
the frigid hand is withdrawn, and the latent life 
of good and evil organisms is rekindled with new 
enei^. Such is the story of the fly season in 
its utilitarian and sanitary aspects; but it has 
other phases, and to them we turn. 

The end of the fly season suggests the waning 
year. When the flies die, the fourth quarter is 
well advanced, and the tokens of impending dis- 
solution multiply and assert themselves. It is no 
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mere poet's fancy that the year dies. What we 
term death is an integral part of existence. It is 
a point in the circle without passing which the 
new birth of life can never be reached. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a time when this dead-point in the 
cycle did not exist. Project thought from where 
we may, it must go round a long way before it 
returns, and there will always be some portion of 
the flight wrapped in mysteiy. All energy fails 
after the first outburst, and before the reserve 
strength comes into play there is a lapse, during 
which the effort seems to fail. The seed lies in 
the earth silent, unseen, a prey to the chemical 
forces of decomposition, before it revives and 
enters upon a new life. 

Old Time himself lives on and on, because 
he is always dying, and as often coming to 
life. The successive periods of his decadence 
are marked as the ending and beginning of years. 
The precise moment when a new year is said to 
supersede the old may be arbitrary, but the idea 
itself is as good and true as anything in Nature ; 
and this end of the fly season betokens the last 
phase of another brief cycle, the harbinger of yet 
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another which must grow and wane, and die too. 
The picture of a life bounded by so short a span 
as a single season offers in little the semblance 
of that greater life which may extend over many 
such epochs of time, but must end at least, in this 
world, before long. The subject should not be 
a sad one, nor would it be so but for the uncer- 
tainty that veils the future. 

The mere fact of death should inspire no terror 
— save the strangeness of a passage through some 
unknown state of existence — to those who look 
and hope to live again. Life — that is, the span 
of being in this world — is a breathless and busy 
scene. We have all our tale of work and duty 
to perform — ^work for the world through which we 
are passing, duty to the Author of our being, the 
fellow-workers with whom we are associated, and 
the great object of all finite energy, the unfolding 
of infinite truth. Some work in science, some in 
commerce, some in teaching and training others 
for action. None can be idle without something 
that ought to be done being neglected. Man lives 
by labour; it is the food of his life. Moral and 
physical health are alike impossible without work. 
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The moment any living organism ceases to work, 
it falls under the influence of. forces antagonistic 
to the individual existence, and dies. The struggle 
to maintain life in which all animate objects are 
engagied is carried on in a crowd, and those who 
cease to act may be borne forward for a while by 
the impetus of those around ; but it will not be 
long before they are downtrodden and left to die. 

That master of practical philosophy, Mr. Carlyle, 
has said the best work in the world is unseen 
until searched out, and never speaks until spoken 
to. A great truth is wrapped in this reflection. 
The modest, undemonstrative service of the patient 
worker, whose energy is centred on small objects, 
often far exceeds in real value the sensational 
achievements of those who labour only or chiefly 
for display. There is something especially in- 
teresting in the study of that routine work, that 
steady discharge of daily duty, seemingly bounded 
by the business necessities of a small household. 
It is like the work of the forces in Nature, which 
are perpetually preparing the food for man. The 
plant takes in carbon, and Axes it in its tissues, 
working it up into vegetable fibre fit for the food 
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of the animal. Man and the beasts of the field 
eat the v^etable, and are nourished ; in its turn 
the animal kingdom gives off carbon in the breath 
expired from myriad lungs, and returns the other 
elements appropriated and employed for its 
nourishment to the earth. The air is thus s^ain 
charged with carbon, which the plant needs and 
absorbs, while the earth is replenished with the 
materials which were before extracted to build 
up the vegetable. The circle is complete, and 
ceaseless work -makes it so. The silent energies 
of life are indispensable. The sensational, the 
great commotions of Nature are exceptional ; and 
geologists tell us they are the effective cause of 
ruptures and "faults" in the earth's crust. It is 
so in human work. The steady industry of un- 
obtrusive workers is so necessary, that without it 
the race of mankind could not be maintained — 
society would be impossible. And what is 
absolutely true of the community as a whole is 
relatively true of the individual. There is no 
health, no happiness, and, in the long run, life 
itself is impossible without continuous exertion. 
Much mischief is done to the cause of truth and 
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happiness by the excessive glorification of success, 
and the neglect or non-appreciation of efforts. 
It is not so much what a man or woman achieves 
as what he or she honestly and earnestly attempts 
that brings contentment and moral prosperity. 

The moral of the fly season is manifold. Un- 
obtrusive service helps to purify and preserve the 
spiritual and physical health of humanity. Every 
living creature and organism, man himself among 
the multitude, has a season, a day, in which to 
labour. The night of darkness and death is 
approaching, when none can work. The year 
is dying, and all living and moving entities must 
die too. But death implies life to come — it is 
going down to come up again — it is sinking into 
the shade to rest in sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection. If life ends in death, it begins 
where it ends. Everything moves in a circle. 
The motive-power is work. Life itself is work, 
and work is religion — "to labour is to pray." 

There is nothing depressing or humiliating in 
work. We sometimes hear it spoken of as a 
"curse." Those who represent it thus have read 
Holy Writ to strangely little purpose. The curse 
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fell on the ground, not on man. It was a silver 
thread of mercy in his doom that he should hence- 
forth labour. Without an object to engross the 
mind, without a need to satisfy by toil, without a 
compelling purpose to stir the languid pulse and 
call sleeping energies to action, man would indeed 
be a miserable and despicable creature, the prey 
of his wanton passions, the toy of his puerile 
impulses, the puppet of his own fleeting fancy. 
There is no ballast to the mind like the solid 
thought which real earnest work implies. There 
are, however, work and work. Real useful industry 
has always an object. No man lounges through 
life with impunity, even with tools in his hands 
and a nominal occupation. It is the expenditure 
of energy that does good, serving as a vent for 
some of the superfluous forces of life — which, pent 
up or misdirected, might do dire mischief — and 
reacting, as all healthy exertion reacts, on body 
and mind as a stimulant, calling into existence 
a new stock of energy. The arm of the black- 
smith grows muscular in proportion as its strength 
is taxed in daily labour. The mind acquires new 
vigour as it is employed in healthy intellectual 
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labour. Mind and body alike grow weak and 
flabby when they are allowed to become inert. 

Labour should be free and joyous, not enforced. 
When it ceases to be pleasant, there is something 
amiss ; either the occupation is unsuitable, or 
there is a lack of that interest in work which 
is the first condition of real success in any 
enterprise. A man must love work for its own 
sake apart from what it produces, or the reward 
that requites him. That is a poor view of life 
which asks — Is the world worth living for ? Better 
far the spirit that sings — 

Taste Lifers glad moments 

Whilst the taper glows ; 
Pluck ere it withers 

The quickly-fading rose, 

Man blindly follows grief and care ; 
He seeks for thorns ^ and finds his share. 
Whilst violets to the passing air 
Unheeded shed their blossom. 

The world is very much what we make it. 
A heavy foot will crush the springy turf and 
make the path hard to tread ; a slow, spiritless 
effort feels all the dead points io-a task, and 
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loses the value of momentum ; a light foot bounds 
over the ground, and a willing hand lifts with- 
out measuring the weight. 
Hood sang mournfully — 

The year"* s in the wane, 

There is nothing adorning ; 
The night has no eve, 

A nd the day has no morning — 
Cold Winter gives warning. 

He who thinks cold feels cold ; a warm heart 
sends a glow of heat through the whole body. 
The poor little flies dropping about numbed and 
exhausted, with no power to resist the cold, with 
no vigour to repel the destroying hand of Death, 
call to mind the mental and moral condition of 
many feeble natures, to whom the approach of 
winter is like the drawing of a great dark pall 
over the face of Nature. Such faint hearts sicken 
and fail at the moment when brave spirits find 
a fresh motive for exertion, and, acting, live. It 
is the dead point of the year with us. To call 
up new energy and crest the wave should be 
the aim of all. 
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XXXVII. 

MERRY-MAKING— A HOMILY FOR 

THE OLD. 

Among the sagacious and cynical observations 
credited to Sir George Comewall Lewis is one 
to the effect that Life would be tolerable but for 
its amusements. We venture to think it would 
be intolerable without them. Some lugubrious 
or exceedingly learned people are perpetually 
spoiling sport by uncdmfortably wise reflections 
about folly and childishness, and trying to make 
the young and careless think that happiness is 
composed of intense solidity, ceaseless thought- 
fulness, and the sort of propriety which consists 
in sitting quite still and looking very sedate, as 
though goodness and gloom were twin-virtues, 
bound up together, and bound to live and die 
together. What a dolorous world this would be 
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if the '* goody-goody " folk, with their notions, 
could' have their way ! It would not be a whit 
purer or really more " proper," for all the former 
professions and pretensions they would encourage 
and claim for us. The pride that apes humility 
is especially contemptible ; and the piety that 
prompts men and women to prate incessantly of 
self-denial is suspicious enough to raise a ques- 
tion of self-deception or insincerity. There is 50 
much necessary shade in the world that one may 
be forgiven for doubting the sanity of those who 
affect to dislike the sunshine. 

Asceticism is an insult to the Creator, who made 
everything pleasant to the eye and agreeable to 
the taste. All that is sad or mournful in life, all 
that is depressing and distressing in the scenes 
and circumstances that surround us, comes from 
man, is the fruit of his sin — that is, of his im- 
prudence, his misuse of the objects and oppor- 
tunities made to minister to his comfort That 
is a strangely perverted form of gratitude and 
reverence which offers pain and unhappiness as 
a tribute to the God of peace, joy, good-will, and 
supreme felicity. The ecstasy of unworldly rap- 

X 
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ture is, if possible, a worse state of mind than 
melancholy devotiow. It is an utterly morbid 
condition, in which the emotional nature is over- 
powered either by maudlin sentiment acting on 
a weak mind or by a brain disordered by bodily 
disease. The ecstasies so belauded by sectarian 
fanaticism are, in truth, paroxysms of unhealthy 
day-dreaminess, induced by a wilful abnegation 
of common sense, or the consequences of mental 
and physical debility which real friends, instead 
of fostering, should strive to relieve. 

True religion, the religion of common life, is as 
far removed from sentiment as genuine Christianity 
from cant. " To be good is to be happy " — happy 
because good wishes can be happily gratified. 
Self-denial implies either that self desires some- 
thing which is not good or that the self-denier is 
making — or seeking to make — a merit of folly. 
If self longs for evil, a good man will be very 
much ashamed of self ; and a prudent one will 
not prattle of self-denial, because he will perceive 
that it involves the confession that self desires 
something which it is not right or good to have. 
To go about talking of self-denial is as silly as 
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it would be to say — " I want to have and do 
what is so wrong that I must deny myself." To 
refuse self a lawful pleasure is to injure self and 
insult the Deity, who has given men all things 
lawfully to enjoy. The pretence that God will 
be pleased with such an act of self-denial is as 
obvious a piece of folly as to imagine that a kind 
benefactor would be gratified if, instead of enjoy- 
ing his good gifts, those upon whom they were 
bestowed brought them back with a long face, 
and prayed the benevolent giver to accept the 
homage of refusal as a token of respect. It needs 
only a moment's reflection to see how preposterous 
such an act of presumption and efirontery would 
be. Let those who preach and teach a gospel of 
lugubrious and self-denying austerity, throw tradi- 
tion aside and betake them straight " to the Law 
and the testimony." They will not find their 
warrant in Scripture ; and there is no light in 
their vain philosophy. 

The world was once, we are told, all happiness. 
The shadows only cooled the day and heightened 
the brightness of the joyous scene. Children, with 
happy, honest hearts and frank faces, hilarious and 

X 2 
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unconstrained, present the prettiest and brightest 
picture left to us now. Young people budding 
into life, upon whom its cares sit sparsely and 
lightly, are the reminders of our own hopeful 
vouth. It is all too soon to talk to them of the 
failures and disappointments that perhaps wait 
be>'ond. That is a merciful mist of obscurity 
which shuts out the future from young eyes. 
Farther on in the path the fog lifts and we see 
the way more clearly, can look better ahead, and 
forecast the issue of events with greater certainty. 
Glance kindly at the blindness of youth, and the 
wa3nvardness that growl's out of audacity excited 
by the circumstance that danger is unperceived 
and difficulty unrecc^nised. The errors of the 
young are faults to be corrected rather than 
punished ; their wrong-doing ought to be pitied 
as much as blamed, and their wanderings and 
mistakes restrained and amended. The happiness 
of life's earlier years is found in looking forward ; 
much of that which belongs to its later days con- 
sists in looking back. Fond memory recalls the 
past, and its brighter and pleasanter scenes and 
episodes linger, mellowed by time, in the chambers 
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of ims^ery. We dwell half regretfully, half thank- 
fully on the recollection that such things Aave 
been. It is not quite certain that we wish to go 
through them all again. Life, as a whole, is a 
great experience. The sunlit and happy moments 
were cheering by the way — the peaceful hours of 
rest and -thankfulness were wondrously sweet and 
invigorating ; but would we tread the long weary 
path again, climb that steep hill, ford that rapid 
stream, labour along that monotonous road, toil 
and struggle with those difficulties once more? 
Would we ? 

All this while that we old fogies are gossiping 
and moralising about our prosaic and antiquated 
selves the young folk are waiting. Theirs is the 
age of poetry, of hope and happy forebodings. 
This is their season — the epoch of mirth and 
merry-making. The music is tuneful and gay — 
the little feet beat time impatiently. Well, there 
is certainly nothing wrong in dancing. Nothing 
wrong! Who asks if there is wrong in a thing, 
except the erring soul that thinks wrong } Let 
those with a highly-cultivated — we protest, a 
morbid — faculty for finding out the evil side of 
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things stand on one side. He that doubts is 
condemned if he does what he doubts. To him 
it is evil, if he thinks and then does evil. A great 
divine once said no man ever proposed, a case of 
conscience who did not in his heart of hearts 
desire to do something he suspected was wrong. 
The really good are not so nimble in finding out 
the dark and wicked side of affairs. " To the 
pure all things are pure." The slightest suspicion 
makes a thing wrong. The wrong is not in the 
thing itself, but in the offence against conscience 
by doing, or participating in, something supposed, 
or believed, to be amiss. We will not try to 
resolve the doubts of these poor people; that 
would be like helping them to a conscience-salve, 
one of the most poisonous nostrums a quack 
morality ever introduced. To those who are not 
doubters we say, "Ask no questions; think no 
bad thoughts ; do not look with prying eyes to 
find evil — for conscience sake." Take care of 
conscience ; it is the trusty pilot of life, which is 
a voyage through channels beset on all sides with 
drifting and treacherous sands, sunken rocks and 
whirlpools. But this pilot will take you safe 
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through. It is worse than waste of time, it is a 
sure way to get shipwrecked, cast away on some 
lee-1bank, to be ever " sounding." 

Nothing really "merry" is amiss. There is a 
certain strange piece of experience which comes 
to most people too late in life to be of much use 
to them. It cannot possibly come earlier, though 
it would be worth a king's ransom if it could. 
It concerns a discovery which, unfortunately, 
everybody must make for himself. No one will 
accept the truth on any less authority than the 
evidence of his own senses. The experience is 
this: nothing bad, or even of doubtful morality, 
is really enjoyable. At the time it is empty, 
unsatisfying, vain, so far as present happiness is 
concerned ; afterwards it is a source of regret, if 
not remorse ; and later on the recollection causes 
secret pain. Young people will not believe this. 
Those older in the world learn the lesson with 
difficulty and bitterly. Nevertheless all learn it 
sooner or later, except perhaps those who drop 
out of life, cut off, or lost by the way. Real 
pleasure — that is, enjoyment which does not 
occasion a murmur of complaint from conscience. 
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but which that trusty counsellor thoroughly ap- 
proves — is pure and unreproachful to self, at the 
time and afterwards. The motive, the real inner 
purpose, not only governs the act but determines 
its quality. There are generally two motives — 
the genuine, or actual, and the spurious, or 
pretended. Conscience is never deceived, though 
its upbraidings are sometimes appeased by the 
substitution of the false for the true. It is the 
deepest thought of all that shapes the fact A 
pleasure is good or bad as that is sincerely pure 
or sullied. Only the sterling enjoyment is genuine 
and will bear the scrutiny of secret reflection. 
Those who have not the law, who are ignorant 
of right or wrong in the abstract, cannot plead 
their want of knowledge as an excuse for evil 
conduct — they are a law to themselves ; they bear 
that about with them which infallibly discerns 
between the good and the bad. It is only after 
repeated acts of violence against the inward 
monitor that conscience becomes seared as with 
a hot iron, and no longer serves as a sensitive 
test and guide to safe and right acts and modes 
of conduct. We will not judge any — all judge 
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themselves — but pure and good enjoyment is to 
be obtained only from pure and good sources of 
joy. The practical question for those who wish 
to be happy now and happy later on in life, 
when the time comes to look back, is not how 
much pleasure .can be got out of a particular 
form of self-gratification, but is the enjoyment 
in itself real, or does conscience lie uneasy withiii 
and whisper, in tones of warning and persuasion, 
that all is not right. If the still small voice is 
heard, however faintly, it is short-sighted and 
weak-minded to ask whether a thing is right or 
wrong — the doubter is condemned. 

The state of mind and heart produced by 
dealing directly with conscience, and submitting 
at once to its decisions, without appealing to 
any other tribunal — ^which is in itself an act of 
defiance that springs from the desire to do wrong 
— is far happier and less constrained than the 
painful condition of hesitancy into which those 
fall who, not being on the best of terms with 
their own consciences, are perpetually in doubt. 
Bitter are the lives these feeble and misguided, 
because insincere, people mark out for themselves. 
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The self-denial they practise is the fruit of their 
own halting and faithless state. The present is 
harassed by doubt, the future looms before them 
dark with dismal forebodings. These are the folk 
who go about telling those around them, old and 
young, that everything is wicked. The wicked- 
ness is in their own evil hearts. The Pharisees 
of ancient days, busy with the outside of the cup 
and platter, were industrious discemers of evil. 
We know how the Founder of Christianity met 
their quibblings. The secret of a pure and happy 
life does not lie in the avoidance of things some- 
times offered to idols, but in the cheerful use of 
all God's creatures, in the spirit of love and 
gratitude, with pure motives. And most of the 
sources of pleasure which it is too much the 
fashion of a pharisaic spirit to class as the desires 
of man, or "the Evil One," are taken out of that 
category and purified by being used with a clear 
and true conscience. 

Mirth is an innocent and happy frame of mind, 
and the time to make merry is a sunny moment 
in man's little day which none but the unwise or 
bad-hearted will despise. "A merry Christmas,'* 
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"A happy New Year," are good wishes when 
they come from honest hearts. The fun and 
frolic of this annual holiday have unhappily been 
curtailed of late years, and we fear an unreal 
sentiment — called into existence by a querulous 
spirit of " improvement," which has had more to 
do with the surface than the substance and inner 
nature of things — lies at the bottom of the change. 
We confess it is with regret we have seen Christ- 
mas gatherings and New Year's family parties 
growing less hearty year by year. The change 
is not for the better. If Aome amusements are 
neglected, pleasure will be sought outside the 
circle which bounds the scene of greatest safety 
for youth and most solid comfort for age. The 
deprivation of ordinary enjoyments at the fire- 
side, the presence of an ism in the home, will 
drive young people to look for pleasure else- 
where. If they do not do so openly, they will 
in secret, which is far worse. It is time to speak 
plainly and warmly on this subject. We have 
no "craze" to urge or advocate, and we are sin- 
cerely anxious to see men and women happy and 
children good, which, in the case of the young 
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at least, is the same thing as being happy. 
There is only one way to secure this double boon, 
and it may be cast into the form of a precept 
thus : Seek out the sunny side of the way 
through life, and the bright things. Be careful 
it is real sunshine and true brightness you find, 
and all will be well. Let doleful moralists walk 
in the shade if they will, but protect the im- 
pressible and the trusting from their depressing 
influences. Fanatics, prudes, and people with 
crazes generally do wondrous mischief in the 
world. Under pretence of reforming, they dis- 
organise, pretending to improve the spoilt. Hu- 
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man nature is not the utterly bad thing they 
represent, not unfrequently render it, it is to be 
feared, by rousing latent evil, through senseless 
opposition. "The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked" when it is made 
so. Man's nature is readily corruptible ; but 
that is something widely different from being 
essentially corrupt. The interests of morality 
will not, in any particular instance, be advanced 
by driving a light heart and joyous spirit out 
of the family circle, as too many young people 
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are driven out by selfish neglect, weak-minded 
restrictions, and the propagandism of sects and 
" ideas." The best of all sects, the one whose 
unity should be conserved at all costs, is the 
family. The most exalted, the noblest, the 
purest idea is that of true hearts knit together 
in mutual confidence, respect, and love — briefly, 
the idea of unity of home. 
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Myriads of ages ago It was the all-pervading 
genius of Fact-world, with no promise or thought 
of change or displacement. It was everything, 
and everything was it. The kingdom of It was 
not what we should now consider a land of 
pleasantness. Imagine a vast territory of primeval 
rocks starting rugged and barren from an abyss 
of water; no trees, shrubs, or grass; no birds in 
the air, no fish in the sea; no object on land, 
save the upheaved surface of rocks, rent and 
crumbled by heat and electricity. In this realm 
of orderly disorder, where all motion was com- 
motion, and nothing could be beautiful, because 
nothing was seen, the supremacy of It was unr 
disputed. 

Then came a time when new forces were brought 
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into operation. Hitherto a single law had sufficed 
for the government of this vast province of 
Nature — the formulated principle that space must 
be filled. No matter how expanded one object 
might need to become, or into how small a 
compass another must be compressed, no particle 
of the area could be left unoccupied. The in- 
troduction of new potentialities established a new 
rigime, in which order took the form of organism. 
Manifold purposes called into existence compound 
instruments or agencies, that is, objects so con- 
stituted that, instead of each part of the whole 
being like all the rest — a mere repetition of similar 
elements, as a heap of pebbles, or the sand on 
the sea-shore, bounded by no limits except those 
fixed by space and quantity— different portions 
of each object were set apart to perform different 
functions. This division of labour shook the 
kingdom of It to the nethermost foundations, 
and limited the monarchy. Side by side with It 
there rose a power so like It that some affect to 
perceive no difference between the two genii. 
Then, as everywhere under similar conditions, 
began a war which has never for one instant 
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ceased, and must be waged on until the end of 
everything. The subjects of Ergon, king of the 
working organisms, preyed on the subjects of It ; 
and, before long, the wide surface, and every nook 
and comer of the province where the single law 
of repetition and sameness had reigned, were 
covered with objects so constructed as to multiply 
forces and forms of motion, and, what was still 
more revolutionary, to divide as they grew and 
so multiply themselves. The kingdom of It was 
bounded by the quantity of material it contained. 
Certain changes of form were possible, and, doubt- 
less, constantly in progress; but, when Ergon 
appeared on the scene, the material he appro- 
priated became altc^ether different It was 
endowed with new properties; and the foremost 
of these were, first, the power of attracting and 
absorbing more material, and, second, of making 
the additional matter so taken up, first, part of 
itself, and then of another organism endowed 
with properties and powers of reproduction re- 
sembling, if not a mere continuation or trans- 
mission of, its own. What makes this last view 
of the case seem probable is the circumstance 
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that whereks, by the appropriation of new material 
to be incorporated with its own substance, the 
Organism for a time grew and strengthened ; by 
producing a number of new organisms like itself 
it was finally exhausted, and ended by falling a 
prey to It, when the elementary material combined 
to form, the organism was quickly broken up, and 
returned to the inorganic kingdom from which 
it had been withdrawn. 

Still another revolution occurred in the great 
primeval territory, and the empire of It was 
further limited, the subjects of Ergon being im- 
mediately enslaved, and henceforth made tributary 
to the supremacy of Kineo, the monarch of moving 
things. Ergon had shaped the material taken 
from It into organisms, which grew and multiplied, 
but they were confined to the spot where fate 
placed or the winds and the waters bore them. 

//. was still triumphant throughout a large part 
of the realm. If the immediate conditions and 
circumstances were not propitious, the subjects 
of Ergon and their progeny had no power to 
mend them. When King Kineo entered upon 
the scene, his subjects were found to possess 
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entirely new powers. They travelled in the air, 
they peopled the waters, they roamed the land, 
and, not being gifted with the power of appro- 
priating the treasures of It— except in a few 
common varieties which needed no special elabo- 
ration — they began to prey on the subjects of 
Ergon. Some, more rapacious than others, not 
content with this form of predatory existence, 
<levoured each other. Like the organisms below 
them, these higher and more complex creatures 
were endowed with the power of reproducing 
organisms which repeated themselves, and ulti- 
mately they succumbed to a process of exhaustion 
which seemed to be the penalty of such higher 
properties as organised beings possess, since no 
such decay befell the subjects of It. 

The story of the Kineans, or moving objects, 
is one of marvel and mystery. A certain faculty 
of improvement was barely discernible in the 
mere Organisms, the subjects of King Ergon. In 
process of years new forms appeared, and, while 
some fell off, others grew more complex. The 
Kineans were for a long time, with all their 
superiority, dependent upon the Organisms for 
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sustenance. They were bound to frequent the 
localities where the temperature, the wind, and 
the water had placed the agents that stood 
between them and the treasures of It, and which 
were, in fact, their food- providers. Into districts 
preserved from the encroachments of Ergon, the 
subjects of Kineo were unable to penetrate. They 
could only follow, not lead, and, as the Organisms 
differed in the several districts, varying with the 
material at their disposal, the subjects of Kineo 
differed, in submission to the great food law 
which governed everything. Their shape, their 
size, their modes of movement, differed in con- 
formity with the need, and, as ages rolled on and 
the commotions at work in the realm of It 
changed the face of the territory, the subjects of 
Ergon were, modified, became extinct, or took 
new forms, and the Kineans followed suit, chang- 
ing, becoming extinct, or assuming new shapes. 
How we come to know all this is explained in 
an instant. Great convulsions have from time to 
time occurred in the kingdom of It, and the 
Organisms and Kineans, falling exhausted at the 
period, have been buried in the earth or deposited 
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— perhaps washed away — in the streams and seas, 
and there we now find them, strange and stirring 
relics of the myriad ages which have passed and 
left no more certain records behind. At length 
there came a time when a great wonder happened 
in the world — an Organism more complex, more 
perfect, in a sense summing up in itself the 
perfections of all lower Organisms and Kineans, 
appeared, a being endowed with powers of tran- 
scendent superiority, how much higher than that 
of the animal next below it, in those ages, we 
know not, but incomparably above the supreme 
point reached by any less noble creature now. 
With the advent of this exhalted development 
the reign of Kineo, Ergon, and It may be said 
to have ceased. From that moment Man took 
his place at the head of the Organisms at work 
in the world of facts. He began to subdue it, 
to make it subservient to his purposes, the means 
of his support, the scene of his enterprise and 
industry. We are not concerned to carry the 
allegory farther. For our immediate purpose it 
may cease here. 

The retrospect is notable for three features — 
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lines, as it were, drawn across the slory and 
marking off provinces of truth, failing to recognise 
which we cannot come to a knowledge of the 
truth at all. When the territory of It, the region 
of matter governed by material forces only, was 
invaded by Ergon, and matter was cast in a new 
form and endowed with new attributes, a new 
force entered' the sphere which we call Life. No 
one can define it. Philosophers have laboured in 
vain to describe it. The most we can do is to 
name its distinctive actions; and the most dis- 
tinctive of all is that of reproducing its kind. 
Motion is a function of Life, but not distinctive. 
Light, heat, and electricity are forms of motion, 
and they are stupendous forces at work in Nature, 
but they differ from Life. Light may be diffused, 
and flame after flame, kindled from the same 
source, may illumine successive ages. Heat can 
be passed from body to body, and, if the supply 
of fuel be maintained, the motion will be con- 
tinuous. Electricity is capable of being treasured 
up by insulation in a conductor, or, under the 
form of magnetism, retained for use. Neither of 
these varieties of motion is, however, capable of 
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constructing of materials drawn from without an 
organism fitted to act as a medium for its powers. 
Light cannot make a candle; heat, a fire;. or 
electricity, a conductor. The materials must be 
at hand, and, in employing them, the agent wears 
them out. In the same way, Life ultimately wears 
out the individual organism it calls into existence, 
but, before doing so, whether in the plant or the 
animal, it imparts the power of reproduction. 
Even if it be said that seed-bearing is a function 
of the organism, and Life only sets it in motion 
in common with other functions proper to the 
structure, the issue is the same, because only an 
organism can live. Life and organisation go 
together — they are complementary ideas. They 
are not inseparable, because an organism may 
cease to live. When that happens, the organised 
body falls instantly under the operation of forces 
which have nothing in common with life, but 
are purely material. Life, while it exists, keeps 
these material forces in abeyance. When the 
vital powers grow weak, the material forces take 
advantage of the opportunity and assert their 
dormant sway. There is a ceaseless foot-to-foot 
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struggle between It and the organic forces under 
Ergon and Kineo. 

This last fact alone should teach those who 
assert the sufficiency of purely material properties 
to explain the phenomena of Nature, that the 
hypothesis on which their theory of this wondrous 
life rests is untenable. With the introduction of 
Life into the world came organisation, and then 
everything living began to move in a circle — a 
rolling circle, like the revolution of the earth on 
its axis while traversing its orbit round the sun. 
The individual organism performed its little re- 
volution, and another individual sprung from the 
first, took up the motion, and repeated it further 
on in the cycle of eternity. The elements taken 
from the region of matter began to pass through 
the simple organisms of the vegetable kingdom, 
returning direct to the earth, or were transmitted 
through the animal kingdom in the shape of food, 
but in the end were given back to the world of 
matter. This ever-circling progress, returning to 
the point from which it started and then beginning 
again, is a phenomenon of Life, and the power 
by which it is carried on is vital. Do not those 
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who cling to the principles of materialism see how, 
at each point, their theory fails to -explain the facts 
before them ? 

Then comes that great marvel, the manifestation 
of Man. It is no help to the materialist to assert 
that he has been progressively developed from the 
lower animals ; that may be so. The succession 
of organisms is complete, except a single link. 
It will sliake no ground of solid belief if that link 
should be discovered. On the contrary, it will show 
the perfect harmony of Creation as a whole. It 
matters nothing how nearly the lower animals 
may approach to the level of man. The fact 
remains that man is the highest of the oi^anisms 
in this sphere of Nature ; and he is endowed 
with the faculty to investigate and subdue all 
beneath him. His responsibility is commensurate 
with his power and opportunity. Materialism 
fails at the start-point. It is unable to connect 
the highest form of inorganic energy — crystallis- 
ation — with the lowest form of oi^anisation — life. 
The crystal thrown into a fluid may serve as the 
nucleus around which other crystals will form ; 
but this is something widely different from the 
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phenomenon of producing a seed which, planted 
in the soil, will grow to a plant of its kind. If 
there were any analogy, it would not lie where 
the materialist wants it. The solution of a salt 
will produce as many crystals 'as the fluid can 
make. The chemist can, by weight and measure, 
predict precisely the capacity of the liquor for 
crystallisation. Now place those crystals or that 
liquor in juxtaposition with other matter; no in- 
crease in the quantity of material will be obtained ! 
The living organism alone has power to reproduce 
itself out of the materials it appropriates from the 
world outside. This great fundamental negative 
is the ruin of Materialism ; and it is the material- 
istic element in Secularism by which the latter 
system is maintained. A just view of Fact-world 
topples all these figments of the mind, struggling 
to shut out the spiritual phase of life, instantly 
to the ground. 
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XXXIX. 
THE ART OF CONVINCING. 

There is an art of convincing ; and it is one in 
which practised reasoners occasionally attain won- 
drous proficiency. Whether the time and thought 
which must be expended to acquire any consider- 
able measure of expertness might be better be- 
stowed will appear after we have examined the 
subject from two or three standpoints. First, let 
us set aside certain processes which are not con- 
vincing, though frequently they do duty for that 
more intellectual enterprise. The exercise of per- 
sonal influence over weak and subservient minds 
is the grossest form of spurious persuasion, Shake- 
speare satirises this variety of influence in Hamlet^ 
when he makes the Prince of Denmark cajole the 
sycophancy of the Lord Chamberlain — 
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Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud thafs almost in 
shape of a camel ? — POLONius. By the mass, and *tts 
like a camel indeed ! — Hamlet. Methinks it is like a 
weasel, — PoLONius. // is backed like a weasel, — Hamlet. 
Or like a whale ?— Polonius. Very like a whale. 

The courtly old lord was prepared to accept and 
in some sort to believe anything his prince told 
him. There is much of this feeble credulity 
abroad in the world ; and it responds with ex- 
ceeding docility to the influence of the pulpit, 
the platform, and the press. The utterance of a 
favourite preacher or orator and the lucubrations 
of a favourite writer are taken as truths and be- 
lieved. It is not always a conscious act of sub- 
mission which the disciple performs. He fancies 
himself convinced. In plain truth his judgment 
,is overpowered, not by the arguments adduced in 
support of the doctrine or view propounded, but 
by the influence of the author. Sometimes the 
secret of the power wielded lies in the admiration 
felt by the follower for his leader, in which case 
the personal character or some exploit of the 
favoured prophet commands the confidence of a 
weak mind. The faculty of judgment which 
enables men to discriminate between success in 
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one line of action and excellence in all is rare. 
Most persons believe all through in the idol of 
their worship. The great soldier is credited with 
exceptional powers of statesmanship, and, when 
he fails in the unaccustomed enterprise, the sup- 
posed disgrace of a reverse is held to detract 
from his merit in the field. History teems with 
instances of this irrational anticipation and equally 
unreasonable disappointment. A man who has 
achieved greatness in one department of work 
has greatness in others, to which he is a stranger, 
thrust upon him ; and, if he breaks down under 
the weight of honour and responsibility, he ceases 
to be esteemed great and is regarded as small. 
This is an enormous evil ; and the folly of Polonius 
might with advantage be avoided by a host of 
ignorant worshippers who fail to recognise the 
elementary truth that varied practice and special 
attainments, while entitling a man to the respect 
due to his speciality of distinction, do not add a 
grain of weight to his general opinions, and should 
not be held to enhance his authority in spheres 
of thought or action in which he has not attained 
exceptional excellence. 
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Then there is the mysterious influence which 
an adroit person can exert over the minds of 
strangers. The lion on Northumberland House 
wagged his tail in obedience to the joker who, 
by dint of hard staring, first collected a crowd, 
and then worked them into a suitable state of 
credulity. It is difficult to comprehend the manner 
of this " convincing.'* The familiar hypothesis 
offered in explanation fails to satisfy the thinker. 
The creation of a sympathetic visual illusion is 
not in itself wonderful, but it is evident the like 
feat is not impossible — indeed it is probably often 
performed— in regard to matters of faith as well 
as sight. We know how some specious talkers 
succeed in convincing every one. For the time 
their reasoning is overpowering. The mind can 
perceive no flaw in the argument. Each link in 
the chain seems properly dependent upon that 
before it, and the whole appears true and good. 
The glamour of the wit, the eloquence or the emo- 
• tional pathos, with which the orator or author sur- 
rounds his subject, acts like a stupefying potion on 
the faculty of judgment, and the mind is brought 
into subjection and "convinced." With persons 
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who do not take the trouble to re-examine 
the grounds of any belief they have once formed, 
this method is effective. Such disciples are 
the dogged adherents of crotchet-mongers, and 
steadily uphold the purveyor of strange doctrines 
to whom they have attached themselves. They 
obstinately cling to the object of their credulity 
after the fallacy of their faith is demonstrated to 
unprejudiced minds around. It is possible such 
believers may even forget how they arrived at 
their present conclusion. In this case they will, 
in case of need, repair to the feet or works of 
their oracle, and, adopting his assertions whole- 
sale, become the agents in propagating arguments 
which they would not have themselves accepted 
had not the strange persuading influence been 
strong enough to gloss over defects and contra- 
dictions they could half perceive. How often 
does this happen ! And those who have not the 
power of giving a valid reason for the faith that 
is theirs endeavour without scruple to convince 
others with arguments or assertions which would 
never have convinced themselves. There are many 
varieties of the false art of convincing — which is, 
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in truth, not convincing at all, but, in fact, what 
happens when the distich of the poet is realised — 

Ife that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

The mischief of the matter is that, being con- 
vinced after a fashion, although s^ainst his will 
or judgment, the person pretends or appears to 
others to have changed his opinions, and hence 
a world of trouble and confusion about the belief 
he has and the belief that seems to possess him. 
Our concern is with the production of genuine 
convictions. With respect to this real work we 
say there is an art, and it is one which has been 
and will be much cultivated. 

There are few things more unpractical than the 
saying " Good wine needs no bush " and the sen- 
timent it expresses. Truth is by no means a 
plausible or all-convincing quality. Like a rough 
diamond, it does not possess any self-evident 
beauty, and is extremely likely to be tossed on 
one side as rubbish. ' If a prophet went through 
the length and breadth of the land crying, " Who 
will buy the truth ? " he would make few sales. 
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Those philosophers are too unworldly who teach 
and preach the convincing power of truth, and 
expect mankind to recognise the priceless gem and 
praise it at its real value. Something must be 
said or done to convince the uninstructed, or they 
will not come to believe that which is worthy 
of all acceptance, but is not in itself acceptable. 
It is not alone that the majority of thoughtful 
men and women have a strong objection to be 
convinced — that must count for something ; but 
there is need of a method or art of placing truths 
in a clear light and supporting or attesting them 
by evidence in itself convincing. A true story 
needs fully as much proof as a false one. If this 
fact could clearly be brought home to the con- 
science of some of our teachers, instead of batter- 
ing away at brains that will not be brightened 
by any amount of concussion, they might be in- 
duced to reconsider the arguments by which the pre- 
eminence of a truth ought to be asserted, and their 
own faith would be the stronger for the scrutiny. 
Unless a man is convinced himself, he has no 
moral right to attempt the task of convincing 
others. Nor has he any ground for supposing 
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his convictions will influence those around him. 
Every one must be convinced for himself, and, 
unless he is brought to accept a particular belief 
because it rests on an assured foundation, he will 
not find the persuasion stand the wearing test of 
experience and the reflection that time forces 
upon every mind, which only the deepest and 
strongest convictions can survive. The act of 
convincing consists of three stages — the production 
of evidence, the application of proof, the impres- 
sion of intelligence. No conviction which has not 
been wrought out in these phases is true or well 
founded. Let us glance for a few moments at 
each. 

The production of evidence. Everything that 
possesses a claim to reasonable belief can be sup- 
ported by evidence. The truths of religion rest 
on evidence. The words of truth are accredited 
by deeds and faith. Nothing that cannot be so 
supported is worthy the credence of intelligent 
minds. The greatest mysteries are based on the 
strongest and clearest evidence. Evidence does 
not necessarily dispel mystery — it does not always 
explain the truths it supports. For example, the 

z 
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sun stands still, the earth revolves round it. If 
that truth had been fully explained to the Israelites 
when Joshua bade the sun stand still, a double 
miracle must have been performed. First, Joshua 
would have been made the recipient of a revela- 
tion of a natural fact that it was the duty and 
privilege of man to work out and discover for 
himself. Second, the whole people of Israel would 
have been enlightened by a similar revelation, or 
Joshua must have spoken to deaf ears when he 
spoke in the language of Science. Objectors do 
not perceive this fact, and are staggered by the 
apparent ^discrepancy of the words addressed by 
Joshua to those around him. and the discovery 
of a natural fact which was made centuries later. 
A more rational view would at once recognise the 
absurdity of supposing a needless miracle would 
be wrought with no better purpose than to rectify 
a phrase. The sun seems to move; and Joshua 
employed the language suited to those around 
and to his own idea. There was no need to 
anticipate the investigation of ages — no object 
would have been gained by it — the explanation 
was neither necessary nor offered. Nevertheless 
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the interference of the Creaitor in the battle was 
signified by the evidence of the senses, if we 
accept the familiar reading. A mystery may 
remain unsolved, but there is no instance on 
record of truth being revealed without evidence. 
If man will convince his fellow-men, he must 
conform to the universal tradition, and produce 
evidence of the doctrine he desires others should 
accept. Spurious conviction is effected by mis- 
taking delusion for fact, or by passing over the 
stage of. evidence altogether, and proceeding to 
what is, in fact, the next phase in the natural 
process, the application of proof. It is not enough 
to set out the reasons or arguments by which a 
conclusion is to be reached ; an intelligent effort 
must be made to show that these apply to the 
proposition advanced. It is in this part of the 
work that many well-meaning and truthful preach- 
ers and teachers fail. Presenting the truth is one 
thing, and supporting it by evidence is another. 
The effort must be pushed further still, and the 
reasoning be shown not only to hold together, 
but to lead up to the conclusion propounded. 
The false prophet evades this crucial difficulty 
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by inducing his disciples to accept the doctrine 
he promulgates on the credit of his veracity or 
intelligence. This is an artifice, but it too often 
succeeds. Unfortunately it is sometimes employed 
by the prophets of truth to save trouble or gratify 
a love of power — ^the power to make others follow 
in the footsteps of those they admire and esteem. 
Then comes the final triumph of the art of con- 
vincing, the impression of intelligence, the carrying 
home evidence and proof to minds which are open 
to conviction but slow to be convinced. It is a 
triumph of the intellectual faculty when a wise 
judgment is convinced. No higher success can 
attend the exercise of mental power. There is 
a pleasure essentially pure, satisfactory, enduring, 
and intense in the accomplishment of this really 
great result, and when it is completely attained 
the threefold process has been worked out, and 
the cause and claims of Truth are strengthened 
in a degree far beyond the mere addition of a 
unit to the number of believers in the particular 
doctrine successfully inculcated. 

Are persons often convinced > We think not. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is safety, but 
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it is only on rare occasions that those who hold 
a contrary opinion on any subject are convinced 
by the arguments addressed to them. Judgment 
may be overpowered, an advocate may be silenced, 
a party may be out-voted — and the opinion of 
the majority is always alluring to the weak — but 
real convincing is a feat of extraordinary difficulty 
and seldom accomplished. One element of failure 
lies with those who ought to be convinced. None 
but the truth-loving and thoroughly honest are 
amenable to the truth. Even among these, how- 
ever, conviction is rare. The art is not ade- 
quately studied or elaborated. People see things 
so clearly themselves that they do not think it 
necessary to work out a subject of faith or per- 
suasion that it may be unfolded to others. A 

great deal of truth passing current in the world 
is not adequately supported or expressed. Not 
one-half of those who believe in well-accredited 
facts really understand the evidence on which their 
faith should be based. The arts of sophistical 
reasoning, of plausible persuasion, of overwhelm- 
ing emotional eloquence, are cultivated to a high 
pitch, and they take the place of true argument, 
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but the conviction they produce is as worthless 
as the articles by which it is accomplished. When 
we speculated whether the time and thought' ex- 
pended on this " art of convincing " were well be- 
stowed, it was to this we pointed. Not enough 
care is lavished on the real work, and infinitely 
too much is devoted to its counterfeit. There 
can be no really good work done with bad tools 
and processes. The end may seem to be gained, 
but the result will not stand the test of durability. 
We have chosen this topic because there is great 
and grave need of examining the foundations of 
faith and looking at the method of extending the 
truth honestly in the face and getting to the 
bottom of things. There is so much false faith 
in the world, so much spurious reasoning, and so 
many doubts spring from these sources of mis- 
conception, that it will be neither a waste of 
strength nor a divergence of purpose if we can 
induce those who teach and those who hear the 
truth to try its purity with more earnest and 
exacting precautions. 
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Hatching, and Roaring Trout. Fcap. 8vo^ cloth, 2s, td. 

CARRINGTON, B,, M,D., F.R.S. 

BRITISH HEPATIC^. Containing Descriptions and 

Figures of the Native Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, 

and Anthoceros. Imp. 8vo, sewed, Parts I to 4, each 2s» 6d, 

plain ; 3r. M, coloured. To be Completed in about 12 Parts. 

CASIf, JAMES. 
WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY; 

or, Science in the Cottage ; being Memoirs of Naturalists in 
Humble Life. Crown ovo, cloth, 3J. dd, 

CAXTON, WILLIAM. Who was Caxton ? William Caxton, 
Mercl^ant, Ambassador, Historian, Author, Translator, and 
Printer. A Monograph. Crown 8vo, \s, 

CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. Translated by Sir John Bow- 

RING, L|L..D., &C. Illustrations on India paper by George 

Cruikshank. Large paper, crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, 

10s. 6d, 

T)m A tken/rum says: "The illustrations of 'Peter ScUeinihl' are amongst 
the finest displays of Cruikshank's genius." 

CHANGED CROSS (THE). Words by L. P. W. Illuminated 
by K. K. Dedicated to the Memory of those blessed ones who 
having, ' through much tribulation,' finished their course 
with joy, now rest from their labours ; and to those also who 
are still running with patience the course set before them, 
' looking to Jesus.' Square i6mo, with Illuminated Crosses 
and Border Lines, dr. See a/so " Crown of JJfe." 

CHANGED CROSS (THE). A Large Edition of the above 
work, printed in outline on best Plate Paper, for those persons 
who, being proficient in the art of Illumination, wish to illumi- 
nate the work according to their own tastes. Fcap. 4to, hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, 6s, 

COLLECTION CATALOGUE for NATURALISTS. 
A Ruled Book for keeping a permanent Record of Objects in 
any branch of Natund History, with Appendix for recording 
interesting particulars, and lettered pages for general Index. 
Strongly bound, 200 pages, *js. 6d* ; 300 pages, lOir. ; and 
2J« 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Cata^* 
logues, IS, 6J, each. 
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COMPANION TO THE WRITING DESK. See 

**Haw to Address TUUd Peopled' 

CONCHOLOQY, Quarterly Journal of. Seepage 29. 

COOKE, M, C, M.A., LL.D. 
A PLAIN and EASY ACCOUNT of THE BRITISH 
FUNGI. With especial reference to the Escolent and other 
Economic Species. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, doth, dr. 

THE BRITISH REPTILES : A Plain and Easy Account 
of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises 
indigenous to Great Britain. Numerous niustrations. Coloured 
by hand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

RUST, SMUT, MILDEW, AND MOULD. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Microscopic Fungi. lUustiated with 
269 Coloured Figures by J. E. SoWERBY. Fourth Edition, 
with Appendix of New Species. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

A MANUAL OF BOTANIC TERMS. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged, including the recent Teratological terms, 
illustrated with over 300 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, d., 2s, 6d, 

A MANUAL OF STRUCTURAL BOTANY. Revised 
Edition, with New Chemical Notation. Illustrated with 200 
Woodcuts. Twentieth Thousand. 32mo, cloth, is. 

COUCH, JONATHAN, F.L.S. 

BRITISH FISHES. A History of the Fishes of the British 
Islands. Illustrated with 256 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Four Vols., super-royal 8vo, cL, £/^ 4^., reduced price £^ 3X. 

CRAWLEY, RICHARD. 
THE YOUNGER BROTHER. A Comedy m Five Acts. 
Crown Svo, doth, dr. 

CRESSWELL, C, N., of the Inner Temple. 

WOMAN, AND HER WORK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. dd, 

CROWN OP LIFE (THE). By M. Y. W. With elegantiy 
Illuminated Borders from designs by Arthur Robertson. 
Uniform with '* The Changed Cross. Fcap. 4to, d. extra, ts 

CUVIER, Baron. 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM : Arranged after its Ornnisa- 
tion, forming a Natural History of Animals, and Introduction 
to Comparative Anatomy. With considerable additions by 
W. B. Carpsnter, M.D., F.R.S., and J. O. Westwood, 
F.L.S. New Edition, illustrated with 500 Engravings on 
Wood and 36 Coloured Plates. Imp. Svo, doth, zis. 
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DARBY, W. A., M,A„ F.R,A.S. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVER : A Handbook for 
the Observatory and the Common Telescope. Embracing 965 
Nebulae, Clusters, and Double Stars. Roy. 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d. . 

DAVIES, THOMAS. 

THE PREPARATION and MOUNTING of MICRO- 
SCOPIC OBJECTS. New Edition, greatly Enlarged 
and brought up to the Present Time by John Matthews, 
M.D., F.R.M.S., Vice-President of the Quekett Micro- 
scopical Club. Fcap. 8vo, doth, zr. dd, 

DE CRESPIGNY, E.C, M.D. 

A NEW LONDON FLORA ; or, Handbook to the Botani- 
cal Localities of the Metropolitan Districts. Compiled from 
the Latest Authorities and from Personal Observation. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5f. 

DEWAR, y., L,R.C,P,E. 
INDIGESTION AND DIET. Crown Svo, Ump cloth, 2s. 

DICK, Capt. ST. JOHN. 

FLIES AND FLY FISHING. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
doth, 4J. (id. 

DRURY, E. J. 

CHRONOLOGY AT A GLANCE ; An Epitome of Events 
firom 4000 B.C. to A.D. 1877. With a Table giving the dates 
of the deaths of '* England's most noted Worthies," Artists, 
Authors, Divines, Statesmen, Naval and Military Cdebrities, 
&c., &c. Fcap. Svo, sewed, \s, 

DUDGEON, R. E., M.D. 

THE HUMAN EYE ; Its Optical Construction Popu- 
larly Explained. Illustrated with 32 Woodcuts. Royal 
iSmo, cloth, 3J. dd. 

DUNCAN, JAMES, FX.S. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY. With 38 
Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, \5. 6d. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES : A complete Description of 
the Larvae and full-grown Insects of our Native Species. 
With Coloured Figures of Eighty Varieties. Fcap. Svo, 
doth, 4J. 6d. 

BRITISH MOTHS: A complete Description of the Larvae 
and full-grown Insects of our Native Species. With Coloured 
Figures of Eighty Varieties. Fcap. Svo, doth, 4/. 6d, 
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BEETLES, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. Contunii^a 
full description of the more important specieSb With Co- 
loured Figures of more than One Hundred Varieties. Fcap. 
8vo, doth, 4r. 6^. 

NATURAL HISTORY of EXOTIC BUTTERFLIES. 

With 36 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8yo, doth, 4/. 6</. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF EXOTIC MOTH& With 
34 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8to, doth, 41; dd. 

DYER, Rev. T, R THISELTON', Af,A. 

ENGLISH FOLK LORE. Ow/^rfj;— Trees— Plants- 
Flowers — ^The Moon — Birds — Animals — ^Insects — Reptiles — 
Charms — Birth — Baptism — Marriage — Death — Days of the 
Week— The Months and their Weather Loie— Bdl»— Miscel- 
laneous Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, doth, 5x. 

EA TON, Professor D. C, of Yale College, 

THE FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. Illnstrated 
with numerous Coloured Plates by James H. Emerton. 
Demy 4to. To be completed in 20 Parts, published at in- 
tervals of about two months, price 5J-. each. 

ECONOMIC PRODUCTS (Principal) FROM THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Arranged under their 
respective Natural Orders, with the names of the Plants and 
the parts used in each case. Demy 8vo, \s, 6d, 

EDGEWORTH, M, P., RLS,, RA,S, 

POLLEN. Illustrated with 438 Figures. Demy 8vo, cbth, 
7j. 6d, 

EDWARDS, A. M., M.D., C, JOHNSTON, M,D,, and 
H, Z. SMITH, LL.D, 

DIATOMS, Practical Directions for Collecting, Preserving, 
Transporting, Preparing and Mounting. Crown 8vo, doth, 
3J. 6d, 

ELVIN, C, N, MA. 

A SYNOPSIS OF HERALDRY. With 400 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, doth, y, 

EYTON, C. 

NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF NORTH SHROP- 
SHIRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

FALCONER, HUGH, A.M., M,D. 
PAL^ONTOLOGICAL MEMOIRS OF. Bj Charles 
MuRCHisoN, M.D., F,R.S. Illustntted. Two Vols»y demy, 
doth, £2 2s. 
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FERN COLLECTOR'S ALBUM : A descriptive FoUp for 
the reception of Natural Specimens ; containing on the right- 
hand page a description of each Fern printed in Colours, the 
opposite page being left Blank for the Collector to affix the 
dried Specimen ; forming, when filled, an elegant and com- 
plete collection of this mteresting family of Plants. Size 
11^ in. by %% in., handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 

FLEISCHMANN, A., M.R.C.S. 

PLAIN AND PRACTICAL MEDICAL PRECEPTS. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. On a large sheet, 4^. 

FORBES, URQUHART A., of LincolrCs Inn, 

THE LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEE AND POST- 
OFFICE SAVINGS' BANKS, with Notes of Decisions 
and Awards made by the Barrister and the R^;istrar of 
Friendly Societies. Demy i2mo, cloth, 71*. 6^. 

FORSA YTH, FRANCES JANE. 

THE STUDENT'S TWILIGHT; or, Tales in Verse. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, y, 6d, 

FRY, HERBERT. 

ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 

1878-9. Showing, in alphabetical order, their Name, Date 
of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Sixteenth Annuial Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
IS, 6d, 

GATTY, Mrs, ALFRED, 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from Professor Harvey's 
''Phycol(^a Britannica." Illustrated with 80 Coloured 
Plates, containing 384 Figures. Two Volumes, super-royal 
8vo, cloth, ;f 2 lar. ; reduced price £1 ijs, 6d, 

GEACH, H, H, 
A PLAIN OUTLINE OF LAW. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2J. 6^. 

GEOLOGISTS' ASSOCIATION, Proceedings of. See 
page 2^ 

GRANVILLE, J, MORTIMER, M,D,, L,R,C,P, 
THE CARE AND CURE OF THE INSANE : Being 
the Reports of The Lancet Commission on Lunatic Asylums, 
1875-6-7, for Middlesex, City of London, and Surrey (re- 
published by permission), with a Digest of the principal records 
extant, and a Statistical Review of the Work of each A^lum, 
from the date of its opening to the end of 1875. Two Vols., 
demy 8vo, doUi, 361; 
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HAMILTON, R., M.D., F.R.S. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 

With 72 Coloured Plates. Two Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, gs. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SEALS, WALRUSES, 

&c. With 30 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4r. 6^. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF WHALES and 

other Cetaceae. With 32 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo^ doth, 

HEAPHY, THOMAS, 
THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. Being an Enquinr into 
the Terisimilitude of the received likeness of our Blessed 
Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. Illustrated with 
Twelve Photographs Coloured as Facsimiles, and Fifty En- 
gravings on Wood from original Frescoes, Mosaics, Paterae, 
and omer Works of Art of the first Six Centuries. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, atlas 4to. Price to Subscribers 
before issue, £z V- 

BIBBERD, SHIRLEY, RR.HS. 

BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS, NEW AND 
RARE. Illustrated with 54 Coloured Engravings. One 
Volume, super-royal Svo, cloth, £1 $s.; reduced price 
l%s, 9^. For First Series see under Lowe. 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., FRS. 

EXOTIC FLORA ; Contaming Figures and Descriptions of 
Rare or otherwise Interesting Exotic Plants. 232 large and 
beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Volumes, imperial Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, jf 15 ; reduced price £6 6s, 

SPECIES FILICUM. Being Descriptions of the known 
Ferns, accompanied with 304 Plates, containing numerous 
Figures. Five Volumes, Svo, cloth extra, jCf & . ; reduced 
price jf 4. 

HOOKER, S^ W. y,, F.R.S., andy. G. BAKER, F.L.S. 

SYNOPSIS FILICUM; or, A Synopsis of aU Known 
Ferns, including the Osmundaoese, Schizseacese, Marratiaceae, 
and Ophioglossacese (chiefly derived from the Kew Her- 
barium), accompanied by Figures representing the "F^ffitr^l 
Characters of each Genus. Second Edition, brought up to 
^e Present Time. Svo, doth, £1 2s. 6d., plain ; £1 Sx., 
coloured. 

HOWDEN, PETER, V.S. 
HORSE WARRANTY : A Plain and Comprehensive Guide 
to the various Points to be noted, showing which are essen- 
tial and which are unimportant With Forms of Wanantj. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 
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HOW TO ADDRESS TITLED PEOPLE. With Expla- 
nations of over 500 Ablnreviations, Academical, Ecclesiastical, 
Legal, Literary, Masonic, Imperial, and Ancient Royal 
32mo, ij*. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A MICROSCOPE. By a Demon- 
strator. With 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, u. 

HOW TO USE THE PISTOL. The Pistol as a Weapon 
of Defence in the House and on the Road : How to Choose 
it and How to Use it. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2j. dd* 

HUNTER^ y,, late Hon, Sec. of the Brit. Bee-keeperi Association. 

A MANUAL OP BEE-KEEPING. Containing Practical 
Information for Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee 
Management. Full Instructions on Stimulative Feeding, 
Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with descriptions of the 
best Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

IDYLS OP THE RINK. Illustrated by G. Bowers and 
J. Carlisle. Royal i6mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

*' A series of capital parodies on well-known poems, all exceedingly clever/' 
•—Examiner. 

JARDINE, Sir W., F.L.S., F.R.S. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
With 120 Coloured Plates. 4 vols. Fcap. Svo, cloth, iSs. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SUN BIRDS. With 
30 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4r. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMMING BIRDS. 
With 64 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 9^. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GAME BIRDS. With 
30 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 41. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of PHEASANTS, PEA- 
COCKS, &c With 29 Col. Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF LIONS, TIGERS, 
&c. With 34 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of DEER, ANTELOPES, 

&c. With 33 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4r. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SHEEP, OXEN, 

&c. With 31 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4r. 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MONKEYS. With 
29 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 41. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BEES. With 32 
Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 41. 6d. 
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THB NATURAL HISTORY of the PERCH FAMILY. 

With 34 Colonred PUtes. Fc&p. 8vo, cloth, 41. 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THICK-SKINNED 
QUADRUPEDS— Elephants, Rhinoceri, Ac. With 
30 Coloured PUtes. Fc&p. 8vo, doth, 4/. 6d, 

JEWITT, LLEWELLYNN, F.S.A, 

HALF-HOURS AMONG ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Contents: Arms, Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church 
Bells, Glass, Tapestry, Ornaments, Flint Implements, &c. 
With 304 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s, 

yOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.R.C.R, L.R.C,l,L,S.A., 6fe. 
FOOD CHART, giving the Names, Classification, Composi- 
tion, Elementaiy Value, rates of Digestibility, Adulterations, 
Tests, &C., of the Alimentary substances in general use 
In wrapper, 4to, 2J. 6d, ; or on roller, varnished, dr. 

JORDAN, IV. Z., KR.G.S. 
REMARKS ON THE RECENT OCEANIC EX- 
PLORATIONS, and the Current-creating Action of Vis- 
Inertise in the Ocean. With 6 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4r. 

THE WINDS, and their Story of the World. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5j. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD CHALLENGE 
LECTURES. Being Lectures on the Winds, Ocean Cur- 
rents, and Tides, and what they tell of the System of the 
World. Second Edition. Illustrated with Maps and Dia- 
grams. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4r. 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, A Descriptive and 
Historical Sketch. Written for the Ninth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

KINAHAN, G, H, 

HANDY BOOK OF ROCK NAMES. With Brief De- 
scriptions of the Rocks. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 49. 

LANKESTER, E., M,D., F.R.S., KL.S. 
OUR FOOD : Lectures delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum. Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4/. 

THE USES OF ANIMALS in Relation to the Industry 
of Man : Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 41. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY: ASchool Manual of Health, 
for the use of Classes and General Reading. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8yo,Gloth, zr. 6d, 
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HALF- HOURS WITH THE MICROSCOPE: A 

Popular Guide to the Use of the Instrument. With 250 
Illustrations. Twelfth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8to, 
doth, plain 2s, 6d. ; coloured 41. 

SANITARY INSTRUCTIONS: A Series of Handbills 
for general Distribution : — I. Management of Infants ; 

2. Scarlet Fever, and the best Means of Preventing it ; 

3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention ; 4. Small 
Pox, and its Prevention ; 5. Cholera and Diarrhoea, and its 
Prevention; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, id,; 
per dozen, 6d, ; per 100, 4s,; per 1,000, 30;. 

LANKESTER, MRS, 

TALKS ABOUT HEALTH : A Book for Boys and Girls ; 
Being' an Explanation of all the Processes by which Life is 
sustained. Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, is, 

A PLAIN and EASY ACCOUNT of BRITISH FERNS. 

Together with their Classification, Arrangement of Genera, 
Structures, and Functions, Directions for Gut-door and In- 
door Cultivation, &c. Numerous Coloured Illustrations. 
A New Edition in preparation, 

WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE : A Selection of 
some of our Native Plants which are most attractive for their 
Beauty, Uses, or Associations. With Coloured Illustrations 
by J. E. SOWERBY. A New Edition in preparation, 

LONDON CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PLANTS. 

Published under the direction of the London Botanical Ex- 
change Club, adapted for marking Desiderata in Exchanges of 
Specimens ; and for a Guide to Collectors, by showing the 
rarity or frequency of the several Species. Seventh Edition. 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 

LORD, 7, KEAST, 

AT HOME IN THE WILDERNESS: What to Do 

there and How to do it. A Handbook for Travellers and 

Emigrants. With numerous Illustrations of necessary Baggage, 

Tents, Tools, &c. &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 

LOWE, E. 7., F,R,A.S. 

BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. Describing the most 
beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this country. Illus- 
trated with 60 Coloured Illustrations. One Volume, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth, £1 is.f reduced price 16s, Eor Second Series 
see under Hibberd, 
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OUR NATIVE FERNS, AND THEIR VARIETIES. 
lUastrated with 79 Coloored Plates, and 909 Wood Engnv- 
ings. Two Volttmes, royal 8yo, cloth, £z zr., reduced price 
£\ us, 6d. 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF. Illustrated with 479 finely Coloured Plates. 
Eight Volumes, super-royal 8vo, doth, £6 dr., reduced price 
£^ I4r. 6d. 

NEW AND RARE FERNS, NATURAL HISTORY 
OF. Containing Spedes and Varieties not included in 
"Ferns, British and Exotic." Illustrated with 72 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. One Volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
£1 ij., reduced price i6x. 

BRITISH GRASSES, NATURAL HISTORY OF. 

Illustrated with 74 finely Coloured Plates. One Volume, 
super-royal 8yo, doth, £i is., reduced price i6s, 

MACGILLIVRAY, W,, F.R.S. 
NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 
With 34 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 4r . 6</. 

MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL ft MISCELLANEOUS 
QU E STI ON S. New Edition, carefully revised and brought 
up to the Present Time. Well printed and strongly bound. 
i8mo, doth boards, \s, 

MARTIN, W. C, L. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of HUMMING BIRDS. 

With 14 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 4r. td. 

MAUND, B,, F.L,S. 
THE BOTANIC GARDEN ; consisting of highly-finished 
Figures of Hardy Ornamental Flowering Plants, cultivated in 
Great Britain ; with their Names, Orders, History, Qualities, 
Culture, and Ph3rsiol(^cal Observations. Edited by James C. 
NiVEN, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Hull. Illustrated 
with 1,250 Coloured Figures. Six Volumes, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, ;^I2 i2s., reduced price £^) gs. 

MIC HOD, C. y., late Secretary of the Londen AthUtic Club, 
GOOD CONDITION : A Guide to Athletic Traming, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Fourth Thousand. Small 8vo, 
doth, is. 

MIDLAND NATURALIST. See page 29. 
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MILTON, y, Z., M.R.CS. 
THE STREAM OF LIFE ON OUR GLOBE: lu 

Arehives, Traditions, and Laws, as revealed by Modem 
Discoveries in Geology and Palaeontology. A Sketch in 
Untechnical Language of the Beginning and Growth of Life, 
and the Physiological Lavrs which govern its Progress and 
Operations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, ts. 

MIVART, ST. GEORGE, F.R,S., V,P,Z.S. 

MAN AND APES : An Exposition of Stnictaral Resem- 
blances and Differences bearing upon Questions of Affinity 
and Origin. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

MONKHOVEN, D. VAJ^, Ph.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS, including the description of 
Lenses and Enlarging Apparatus. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, 

MORRIS, Rev. F. O., B.A. 

BRITISH BIRDS, HISTORY OF. New Edition, En- 
larged. Illustrated with 365 Coloured Engravings. Six 
Volumes, super-royal 8vo, cloth, £(i dr., reduced price, 
£^ 141. d/. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, HISTORY OF. New 

Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated with 72 beautifully Coloured 
Plates. -In One Vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, £\ is., reduced 
price I dr. 

BRITISH MOTHS, NATURAL HISTORY OF. The 
Plates contain nearly 2000 exquisitely Coloured Specimens. 
Four Vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, £6 6s., reduced price, 
£4 I4r. dt/. 

NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, NATURAL 
HISTORY OF. New Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated 
with 233 Coloured Plates. Three Vols., super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, ^3 3J., reduced price ;f 2 8^. 

NATURALIST'S LIBRARY (THE). Edited by Sir 
William Jardine, F.L.S., F.R.S. Containing numerous 
Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Naturalists. Illustrated 
with 1,300 Coloured Plates. Forty-two Volumes, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, £g gs. 

THE LIBRARY comprises —BIRDS, 15 Vols. British 
Birds, 4 Vols., Sun Birds, Humming Birds, 3 Vols., Game 
Birds, Pigeons, Parrots, Birds of Western Africa, 2 Vols., 
Fly-Catchers, Pheasants and Peacocks, &c. ANIMALS, 
14 Vols. Introduction, Lions and Tigers, British Quadrupeds:, 
Dogs, 2 Vols., Horses, Ruminating Animals, 2 Vols., Ele- 

fhants, Marsupialia, Seals, Whales, Monkeys, and Man. 
N SECTS, 7 Vols. Introduction to Entomology, British 
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Butterflies and Moths, 2 Vols., Foreign Butterflies and Moths, 
2 Vols., Beetles, Bees. FISHES, 6 Vols. Introduction 
and Foreign Fishes, British Fishes, 2 Vols., Perch Family, 
Fishes of Guiana, 2 Vols. 

Fuller Details of these will be found under the authors' 
names. See Bushnan, Duncan, Hamilton, Jardine, 
Macgillivray, Martin, Schomburgk, Selby, Smith, 

SWAINSON, WATERHOUSE. 

NAVE, y OH ANN. 

THE COLLECTOR'S HANDY-BOOK of Algae, 
Diatoms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, &c. With 
Instructions for their Preparation and for the Formation of an 
Herbarium. Translated and Edited by Rev. W. W. Spicer, 
M. A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6^. 

NEWMAN, EDWARD, RZ.S. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES (AN ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY OF). With Life-size Figures 
from Nature of each Species, and of the more striking Varie- 
ties, &c. &c. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, Ts, 6d, 

BRITISH MOTHS (AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY OF). With Life-size Figures from Nature 
of each Species, and of the more striking Varieties ; also full 
descriptions of both the Perfect Insect and the Caterpillar, 
together with Dates of Appearance and Localities where 
found. Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 20s. 
The above Works may also be had in One Volume, cloth gUi, 2$Sm 

NEWTON, JOSEPH, F,R.HS. 

THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER : A Practical Guide 
to the Laying-Out, Planting, and Arrangement of Villa 
Gardens, Town Squares, and Open Spaces, from a Quarter 
of an Acre to Four Acres. For the use of Practical Gar- 
deners, Amateurs, Architects, and Builders. With 24 Plans. 
Fcap. folio, cloth, I2J. 

NOTES ON COLLECTING AND PRESERVING 

NATURAL HISTORY OBJECTS. Edited by J. E. 

Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of ** Science Gossip." With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^*. 6^. 

Contents — Geological Specimens, by the Editor ; Bones, by E. F. Elwin; 
Birds' Eggs, by T. Southwell, F.Z.S. ; Butterflies, by Dr. Knaggs ; 
Beetles, by E. C. Rye, F.Z.S. ; Hymenoptera, by J. B. Bridgman ; 
Fresh-water Shells, by Prof. Ralph Tatk, F.G.S. ; Flowering Plants, 
by James Britten, F.L.S. ; Trees and Shrubs, by Prof. Buckman, 
F.G.S. ; Mosses, by Dr. Braithwaite, F.L.S.; Fungi, by W. G.Smith, 
F.L.S. ; Lichens, by Rev. J. Crombie ; Seaweeds, by W. Grattank. 

PARKIN, JOHN, F.R.CP., E.R.aS. 
GOUT : Its Causes, Nature, and Treatment. With 
Directions for the Regulation of the Diet. Second Edition, 
demy 8to, cloth, 5^. 
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PASCOE, C. E. 

THE PRINCIPAL PROFESSIONS, A PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK TO. Compiled from Authentic Sources, 
and based on the most recent Regulations concerning admis- 
sioBto the Navy, Army, and Civil Services (Home and Indian), 
the Legal and Medical Professions, the Professions of a Civil 
Engineer, Architect and Artist, and the Mercantile Marine. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/. 6d, 

PHILLIPS, LAWRENCE B., F.R.A.S. 
THE AUTOGRAPHIC ALBUM: A CoUection of 470 
Facsimiles of Holograph Writings of Royal, Noble, and 
Distinguished Men and Women of Various Nations, &c. 
Small 4to, cloth, 12s, 

PHINy J,y Editor of American Journal of Microscopy, 

HOW TO USE THE MICROSCOPE. Practical Hints 
on the Selection and Use of the Microscope, intended for 
Beginners. Second Edition, fully Illustrated and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW: A Quarterly Summary 
of Scientific Progress and Miscellany of Entertaining and 
Instructive Articles on Scientific Subjects, by the Best Writers 
of the Day. Second Series. Edited by W. S. Dallas, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. With high-class Illustrations by first-rate 
Artists. The First Series, edited bvDr. Henry Lawson, 
F.R.M.S., is Complete in 15 Volumes, fully Illustrated. 
Price in Parts, £*j 12s, 6d, ; in cloth gil^ £9 ^* > ^^ half 
morocco, extra, ;f 11 8j. Second Series, Vols, i and 2, in> 
Numbers,^! ; in cloth gilt, £1 4r.; in half morocco, extra^ 
^I 1 2 J. See also page 2^, 

PROCTOR, RICHARD A., B.A., KR.A.S. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS : A Plain and 
Easy Guide to the knowledge of the Constellations ; showing,, 
in 12 Maps, the position of the principal Star-groups, night 
after night throughout the Year, with Introduction and a 
separate Explanation of each Map. Tenth Thousand. Demy 
4to, boards, 5^. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE : A Popular 
Guide to the Use of the Telescope as a means of Amusement 
and Instruction. Fifth Edition, Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s» 6d» 

QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB, Journal of the. 
See page 29. 
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ROBSON, JOHN E. 

BOTANICAL LABELS for Labdling Herbaria, adapted to 
the names in the London Catalogue of Plants and the Manuals 
of Professor Babington and Dr. Hooker, with Extra Labels 
for all New Species and Varieties recorded in the recent 
volumes of " The Journal of Botanv" and the Exchange Club 
Reports. In all 3,576 Labels, with Index. Demy 8vo, 5f. 

ROOPER, GEORGE, Author of '^ Flood, Field, and Forest r 
A MONTH IN MAYO. Comprising Characteristic Sketches 
(Sporting and Social) of Irish Life, with Miscellaneous Papers. 
Crown ^o, cloth, 7s, 6d, 

THAMES AND TWEED : A Book for Angleis. Second 
Edition. Crown 8to, cloth, is, 6d. 

THE FOX AT HOME, and other Tales. With Illustrations 
by G. Bowers and J. Carlisle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

RUSSELL, C. 

THE TANNIN PROCESS. Second Edition, with Ap- 
pendix. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2,s, 6d, 

.SCHAIBLE, CHARLES H, M.D., Ph.D. 

FIRST HELP IN ACCIDENTS: Being a vSurgical Guide 
in the absence, or before the arrival, of Medical Assistance, for 
the use of the Public. Fully Illustrated. 32mo, cloth, is, 

SCHLEIDEN, J, M„ M,D, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; or. 
Botany as an Inductive Science. Translated by Dr. Lan- 
KESTER. Numerous Woodcuts, and Six Steel Plates. Demy 
8vo, cloth, lor. (>d, 

JSCHMIDT, ADOLPH, assisted by GRUNDLER, GRUNOW, 
JANECH, <Srv. 
ATLAS OF THE DIATOM ACE A. This magnificent work 
consists of Photographic Reproductions of the various forms of 
Diatomacese, on Folio Plates, with description (in German). 
Price to Subscribers, for Twelve Parts, payable in advance, 
;f 3 I2s, To be Completed in about 25 Parts. (Fourteen Parts 
are now ready,) 

SCHOMBURGK, R, H, M,D, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF 
BRITISH GUIANA. With 66 Coloured Plates. Two 
Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

SCIENCE GOSSIP. A Medium of Interchange and Gossip 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Taylor, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Published Monthly, with numerous 
Illustrations. Price Fourpence, or by post Fivepence. 13 
Volumes published, price 51. each. See also page 28. 
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SELBY, p. J., F.H.S., RL,S. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OP PIGEONS. With 30 
Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4r. 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PARROTS. With 3a 
Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 41. 6d, 

SHARPE, fp.f M.D., Surgeon Army Medical Department, 

MAN A SPECIAL CREATION ; or, The Pre-ordamed 
Evolution of Species. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

THE CONQUEROR'S DREAM, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo, cloth, zs, 6d, 

SHOOTING ON THE WING. Plain Directions for ac- 
quiring the art of Shooting on the Wing. With useful Hints 
concerning all that relates to Guns and Shooting, and particu- 
larly in regard to the Art of Loading so as to Kill. By an 
Ola Gamdceeper. Crown Svo, cloth, y, 6d, 

SIMMONDSy P, Z., Editor of the Journal of Apfiied Science, 
WASTE PRODUCTS AND UNDEVELOPED SUB- 
STANCES : A Synopsis of Progress made in their Economic 
Utilization during die last Quarter of a Century, at Home and 
Abroad. Third Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 9J. 

SCIENCE AND COMMERCE : Their Influence on our 
Manufactures. A Series of Statistical Essays and Lectures 
describing the Progressive Discoveries of Science, the Ad- 
vance of British Commerce, and the Activity of our Principal 
Manufactures in the Nineteenth Century. Fcap. Svo, cL dr. 

SMITH, lAeut. Col, C, H, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DOGS. With 6a 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols. , fcap. Svo, cloth, 9^. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HORSES. With 35 
Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4r. dd, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. With 
30 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, ^, 6d, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. With 34 Plates. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

SMITH, 7., A,L,S,, late Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 

FERNS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN: The History, 
Organography, Classification, and Examination of the Species 
of Garden Ferns, with a Treatise on their Cultivation, and 
Directions showing which are the best adapted for the Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, Open Air Fernery, or Wardian Case. With 
an Index of Genera, Species, and Synonyms. Fourth Edition^ 
revised and greatly enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 7j. 6d, 
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BIBLB PLANTS : Their History. With a Review of the 
Opinions of Various Writers regarding their Identification. 
lUastrated with lo Lithographic Plates by W. H. Fitch, 
F.L.S. Crown Svo, doth, 5^. 

SJH/Tff, WORTHINGTON^ F.Z.S. 
MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS: HowtoDistin- 
easily the Difference between Edible and Poisonous 
ingi. Two laige Sheets, containing Figures of 29 Edible 
and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, and 
Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letter- 
press, 6r. ; on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, los. 6d, ; on 
canvas, on rollers and varnished, lor. 6</. The letterpress may 
be had separately, with key-plates of figures, is. 

SOWER BY, 7. 

ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a Description and Life- 
size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up 
to the Present Standard of Scientific Knowledge, by T. 
BoswSLL Syme, LL,D,, F.L.S., &c With Popular De- 
scriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each 
Plant, by Mrs. Lankester. Complete in 11 Volumes, 
cloth, £22 8f. ; half morocco» £2^ 12s. ; whole morocco 

SPICER, RetK n\ ir,, M,A. 
A HANDBOOK OF THE PLANTS OF TASMANIA. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts and a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, doth, yj. 6d, 

STABLES, /K, Af,D. 
MEDICAL LIFE IN THE NAVY. Being the Experiences 
of a Naval Suigeon, described for Non-professional Readers. 
Fcap. Svo, doth, ax. 6d<. 

STEIKMETZ, A. 

SMOKER'S GUIDE (THE), PHILOSOPHER AND 
FRIEND. What to Smoke— Wliat to Smoke With— and 
the whole "What's What" of Tobacco, Historical, Bota- 
nical, Manu&ctural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &c Sixth 
Thousand. Royal 32mo, doth, u. 

SVTAINSON, IT., F.R.S, F.L.S. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF 
WESTERN AFRICA. With 64 Coloured Plates. Two 
vols., faqp. 8vo, doth, 9r. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FLYCATCHERS. 

Wiih 31 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo doth, 41. 6d. 
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SYMONDSy Rev. W. S., Rector of Pendock. 
OLD BONES; or, Notes for Young NataraUsU. With 
References to die Tjrpical Specimens in the British Museum. 
Second Edition, much improved and enlarged. Numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, cloth, 2J. 6d, 

TATE, Professor RALPH, F.G.S. 
BRITISH MOLLUSKS; or. Slugs and Snails, Land and 
Fresh-water. A Plain and Easy Account of the Land and 
Fresh-water Mollusks of Great Britain, containing Descrip- 
tions, Figures, and a Familiar Account of the Habits of each 
Species. Numerous Illustrations, coloured by hand. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TAYLOR, y, E., F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of '* Science Gossip^ 

FLOWERS : Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. 
Illustrated with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and i6i 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ^s. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GREEN LANES. A Book 
for a Country Stroll. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition.' Crown 8vo, cloth, 4r. 

HALF-HOURS AT THE SEA SIDE; or, Recreations 
with Marine Objects. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4;. 

GEOLOGICAL STORIES: A Series of Autobiographies in 
Chronological Order. Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6d. 

THE AQUARIUM : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Manage- 
ment. With 238 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

See also Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural 
History Objects. 

TRIMEN, JK, M,B, (Land,), RL,S,, and DYER, W. T., B.A. 
THE FLORA OP MIDDLESEX: A Topographical and 
Historical Account of the Plants found in the County. With 
Sketches of its Physical Geography and Climate, and of the 
Progress of Middlesex Botany during the last Three Centu- 
ries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Crown 8to, 12s. 6d. 

TRIPP, F. E. 
BRITISH MOSSES: Theur Homes, Aspects, Structure, and 
Uses. Containing a Coloured Figure of each Species, etched 
from Nature. Illustrated with 39 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols. , super-royal 8vo, cloth, £2 lar., reduced price, 
£1 ip. 6d, 
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TROTTER, M. E. 
A METHOD OF TEACHING PLAIN NEEDLE- 
WORK IN SCHOOLS. lUastnted with Diagrams and 
Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged according to 
Standards. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

TURNER, M., and HARRIS, W, 

A GUIDE to the INSTITUTIONS and CHARITIES 
for the BLIND in the United Kingdom. Together with 
Lists of Books and Appliances for their Use, a Catalogue 
of Books published upon the subject of the Blind, and 
a List of Foreign Institutions, && Demy 8vo, cloth, 35. 

TWINING, IHOMAS, RS.A. 
SCIENCE MADE EASY. A Connected and Prc^^essive 
Course of Ten Familiar Lectures. Six Parts, 4to, price u. 
each. Cotttmts : — Part I. Introduction, explaining the purpose 
of the present Course, and its use in Schools, or for Home 
Study.— Part II. Lecture I. The firet Elements of Mechani- 
cal Physics. Lecture II. Mechanical Physics {continued), — 
Part III. Lecture III. Mechanical Physics {concluded). 
Lecture IV. Chemical Physics. — Part IV. Lecture V. In- 
oiganic Chemistry. Lecture VI. Organic Chemistry. — Part 
V. Lecture VII. Outlines of the Mineral and Vegetable King- 
doms. Lecture VIII. Outlines of the Animal Kingdom. — 
Part VI. Lecture IX. Human Physiology, with Outlines of 
Anatomy. Lecture X. Human Physiolc^ [concluded). 

A Series of Diagrams illustrating the above has been published, 
a list of which may be had on application. 

** For their perspicuity, cheapness and usefulness, we heartily commend this 
course of Lectures to all primary schools and to very many populous localities 
where it is desired by influentiid residents to impart pleasing and instructiTe 
information free from high>class scientidc Tpihrnstology"— journal ^ A^Hed 
Science, 

UP THE RIVER from WESTMINSTER to WINDSOR. 
A Panorama in Pen and Ink. Illustrated with 81 lEngravings 
and a Map of the Thames. Demy Svo, is, 6d, 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE, or Philosophical Society of 
Great Britain, Journal of the Transactions of. Ekiited by 
the Honorary Secretary, Captain F. W. H. Petrie, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.S., &c. Demy Svo. Vol. XIL Parti. 'js,6d. 
Part II. 3J. 6d. Vols. I. to XI., cloth, gilt tops, price 
£1 is. each. Most of the more important articles are 
published also in pamphlet form. A list of these may be 
had on application. 
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VINCENT, JOHN 
COUNTRY COTTAGES: A Series of Designs for an Im- 
proved Class of Dwellings for Agricultural Labourers. Folio, 
cloth, 1 2 J. 

WAITE, S. C. 

GRACEFUL RIDING : A Pocket Manual for Equestrians. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s» 6d, 

WALFORD, E,, M-A., Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
PLEASANT DAYS IN PLEASANT PLACES : 
Notes of Home Tours. Contents : Domey and Bumham — 
Shanklin — Hadleigh — St. David's — Winchilsea — Sandwich 
— St Osyth's Priory — Richborough Castle — Great Yarmouth 
— Old Moreton Hall — Cumnor — Ightham — Shoreham and 
Bramber — Beaulieu — Kenil worth — Tattershall Tower — 
Tower of Essex. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s, 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms. It 
contains a complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and gives a Brief Notice of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments of each Person 
(in all about ii,ooo), his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, a 
Record of the Offices which he has held, together with his 
Town Address and Country Residences. 1,200 pages. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gUt, £2 los. Published annually. 

THE SHILLING PEERAGE. Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of 
Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, is. 
Published annually. 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. Contaming an Alpha- 
betical list of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, Short 
Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
32mo, cloth, is. Published annually. 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, Short 
Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
32mo, cloth, IJ". Published annually. 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OP COMMONS. Containmg 
a List of all the Members of the British Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl. , is. Published annually. 

THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS. In 
One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ss, Pub* 
lished annually. 
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WATERHOUSE, G. R. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OP MARSUPIAUA. 

With 34 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4r. 6(/. 

WATFORD NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, Tsans- 
actions of the. Seepage 29. 

WHINFIELD, W. H. 
ETHICS OF THE FUTURE. Demy 8vo, doth, I2J. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, Natural 
History of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continua- 
tion by Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte. New and 
Enlarged Edition, completed by the insertion of above One 
Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and by valuable 
Notes and Life of the Author by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols. Large Paper, demy 4to, with Portrait of Wilson, 
and 103 Plates, exhibiting nearly 400 figures, carefully Co- 
loured by hand, half-Roxbuxghe, £fi 6s, 

WOOSTER, DAVID. 
ALPINE PLANTS. Descriptions and 103 accurately 
Coloured Figures of some of the most striking and beautiful 
of the Alpine Flowers. One Vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
£1 5x., reduced price, i&r. gd. 

ALPINE PLANTS. Second Series. Containing Fifty-four 
Coloured Plates, with one or two Figures on each Plate. 
Descriptions and accurately Coloured Figures of the most 
striking and beautiful of the Alpine Plants. One Vol., super- 
royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5^., reduced price i&r. 9^. 

WYNTER, ANDREW, M.D., M.RC.P, 

SUBTLE BRAINS AND LISSOM FINGERS : Being 
some of the Chisel Marks of our Industrial and Scientific 
Progress. Third Edition, revised and corrected by Andrew 
Steinmetz. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. Being Essays re- 
printed from the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 

ZERFFI, G, G, Ph,D„ F.R.S.L. 

A MANUAL of the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ART— Prehistoric, Ancient, Hebrew, Classic, Early 
Christian. With special reference to Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and Ornamentation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

SPIRITUALISM AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. A 

Treatise oi^ Spiritual Manifestations, &c. &c., in which it is 
shown that these can, by careful study, be traced to Natural 
Caises. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 
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Royal i6mo, clothi Price One Shilling. 

HEALTH PRIMERS. 

EDITORS : 

J. LANGD(»f Down, M.D., F.R.C.P., Henry Power, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

J. Mortimer Granville, M.D., John Tweedy, F.R.C.S. 



Under this title will be issued a Series of Shilling Primers on 
subjects connected with the Preservation of Health, written and edited by 
eminent medical authorities. 

The list of Contributors includes the following names .*— 

G.W. Balfour, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., J. Crichton Browne, M.D., 
F.R.&E., Sidney Coupland, M.D., M.R.C.P., John Curnow, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., J. Langdon Down.M.D., F.R.C. P., Tilbury Fox, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., J. Mortimer Granville, M.D.. F.G.S., F.S.S., 
W. S. Greenfield, M.D., M.R.C.P., C. W. Heaton, F.C.S., 
Harry Leach, M.R.C.P., G. Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P., Henry 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S., W. L. Purves, M.D., F.R.C.S., J. Netten 
Radcliffe, Pres. Epidl. Soc., &c., C. H. Ralfe, M.A., M«D., 
S. Ringer, M.D., F.R.C.P., John Tweedy, F.R.C.S., John 
Williams, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Among the subjects selected for early publication are — 

Premature Death : Its Promotion and Prevention. \Jn Nov, 

Alcohol : Its Use and Abuse. 

Exercise and Training. 

The House and its Surroundings. 

Personal Appearances in Health and Disease. 

Baths and Bathing. 

The Heart and its Functions. 

The Skin and its Troubles. 

The Head. 

Clothing and Dress. 

Water. 

Fatigue and Pain. 

The Ear and Hearing. 

The Eye and Vision. 

Temperature in Health and Disease. 

London : HARDWICKE & BOGUE, 192, PiccadUly, W. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price a4. 

HARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP: 

Ah UlustrtUed Medium of Interchange and Gossip 
for Students and Lovers of Nature, 

Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.Q.8., &c. 

It contains much Information respecting Aquaiia, Bees, 
Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Fungi, Lichens, 
Microscopes, Mosses, Reptiles, Rocks, Seaweeds, Wild-floweis, &c. 

Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. Monthly, price 4^. ; 
Annual Subscription, ^s, (including Postage). 

Thirteen Volumes are now published^ hound in cloth^ 

price 5*. each* 



PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 2J. 6^. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW: 

A Quarterly Summary of Scientific Progress and Miscdlany of 
Entertaining and Instructive Articles en Scientific Subjects. 

Edited by W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S., 

Assistant Secretary of the Geological Society. 

In addition to Articles which are of abiding interest, the 
Popular Science Review contains a Complete Record of Pro- 
gress in every Department of Science, including : 



Astronomy. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 
Ethnology. 



Geography. 
Geology. 
Mechanics. 
Metallurgy. 



Microscopy. 
Photography. 
Physics. 
Zoology. 



Quarterly, price 2j. 6d, ; Annual Subscription (by post), lor. lod. 

Volumes L to XVII may be had, bound in cloth, 

price 1 2 J. each. 



London : HARDWICKE & BOGUE 192 PiccadiUy, W. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price &/. 

THE MIDLAND NATURALIST, 

The Journal of the Associated Natural History, Philosophical, 
and Archaeological Societies and Field Clubs of the Midland 
Counties. Edited by £. W. Badger, and W. J. ^ARRIsoN, 
F.G.S. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. Vol. I. commenced January, 1878. 



PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
CONCHOLOGY. 

Containing Original Communications, Descriptions of New- 
Species, &c Demy 8vo. Farts i to 8, (>d. each; Farts 9 to 15, 
ij. each. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT 
MICROSCOPICAL CLUB. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated. Farts i to 36 (Vol. V., Part i) are 
published, \s, each. 

*^^* A few Sets of Vols. I. to IV. may still be had, bound in 
cloth gilt, price £2 2s, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

WATFORD NATURAL HISTORYSOCIETY 

AND HERTFORDSHIRE FIELD CLUB. 
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